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NUMBER TWENTY-EIGHT. 





quitting his rocking-chair, in which he had been moving back and 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


| forth hke a pendulum, he threw away what was left of his cigar, 
'and commenced making his toilet, preparatory toa call on the Miss 
Dick held 
an inaudible debate for five minutes, whether the white trousers 


THE SEW VEAR. Hums, or the Misses Hum,—which is right, reader’ 


Wire light and buoyant heart the new year stepped briskly forth, 


with all the gladness of a young heir about to take possession of || which then encased his legs—or gun-cases, as his facetious com- 


some vast estate. He arose smiling and happy from his couch of | panions termed them—were not too much soiled for the occasion; 


} . ie oe we ol ; » dee 
purple and gold, while vet the stars were glittering from the de ep || reflecting upon the unreasonable charges made by laundresses, and 


blue heavens, and donning his snowy vestments, looked forth upon || it occurring to him that he possessed no other pair of that colour- 


his broad, extended domain. The world was before him—all his || less colour, he determined they would do. Carefully adjusting his 


own, to do with as he pleased. With all the generous enthusiasm || neck-cloth, and applying a small quantity of * incomparable Ma- 


of youth, he determined that those over whom he had come to reign |} cassar” to his ample locks, and a few drops of Farina to his hand- 


should be happy—* not a tear,” thought he, “shall be shed be- 


kerchief, he seized his ebony walking-stick, mounted with gold 
neath the canopy of heaven—smiles and contentment shall be the |! coloured metal, and set out with a jaunty air for No. 15 Specula- 
Upon looking around, he 


what scenes of misery his predecessor had left unmitigated—he 


portion of all was surprised to find || tion Place, the residence of David Hum, Esq., and his bevy of 


marriageabie daughters 
saw some plunged in the depths of poverty and distress, while others 


A few words, patient reader, relative to old Hum; his life has 


were rioting In every luxury. Some were bending over the dying |; been a melo-drama, as full of event as Talleyrand’s. Hum was 


pillow of all they loved—while again others were rejoicing at the 
“Ah,” thought he, “old 1839 dealt with partiality | 
and injustice—this must be amended—this moment will I send | 


forth a chosen company to mitigate and relieve.” 


bred at the bar, (not of a tavern,) and practised law for five months 


bridal feast | in a New-England village ; afterwards he became a surgeon, then 
|a merchant, then a statesman; but skipping over a hundred ditle- 
So saying, he || rent occupations, let us come to this last and most fortunate—a 
summoned to his presence dove-eyed Peace, smiing Plenty, Health, || speculator!—that which filled his pockets with gold, and his 
with her rosy blush, laughing Pleasure, roguish Love, who came |; daughters with charms which before had never been discovered 
with his wings newly fledged, Hope, with elastic tread, meek-eyed | 


Lucky, sapient, and most respectable Hum! (How wealth digm- 


Content, and Cheerfulness, singing as she came. These he bade |! fies a man.) 


go forth among the sons of men; to visit the poorest cottage as || « Broadway, sir, right up,” said an omnibus boy to Dick Solus, 


well as the palace, and to distribute their favours equally upon all opposite Trinity Church. ‘ Get out of the way you rascal,” said 


With joyful looks, and lightly-springing steps, the happy company |) Dick, who ever held those plebeian carriages, the omnibuses, in 
prepared to execute the bidding of the young and generous heir 


But who are those that unbidden join the train! 


utter detestation. On arriving at No. 15 Speculation Place, a pe- 


In vain do 
With rapid 
strides did grim and bloody War pursue fair Peace ; Avarice, with 


culiar and delicate tinkle of the door-bell announced to the palp- 
these messengers of happiness trv to outspeed them 


Hum’s the near approach of some distinguished visiter 


tating 
Dick found the lovely sisters languishing alone im the drawing- 


- , | . 
clenched hand, and Prodigality, with open purse, each seized a!) poom—Angeline, Athenia and Amelia Ann 


the old compliments 
hand of Plenty; Sickness, with pallid cheek, crept unawares to the || of be ing glad to see one another, and “ It seems an age since | saw 


side of Health; Misery and Poverty, with squalid mien, followed you last,” being duly passed, the interest of the conversation was 

close behind gay, smiling Pleasure ; Jealousy sheltered beneath || in danger of flagging, when the amiable Amelia Ann observed, 

the wing of Love ; Despondency trod fast in the footsteps of Hope ; ** Niblo’s is all the rage this summer; I'm told the fire-works is 
} 


Envy caught the robe of Content ; and Melancholy, in sombre garb, || sweet, and the concerts beautiful. Have you been there often, 


and tearful eye, drew near to Cheerfulness ; while Death, with up- |) Mr. Solus !” 
lifted dart, armed with all his terrours, stalked behind 


(This question was understood in its full import by 





| Dick, who, briefly soliloquizing, with a sigh, said to himself, “ I'm 
The young year looked on with gloom—in vain did he order the j| in for't.") * Yes, I have been frequently, and with great satisfac- 
intruders back—vainly he both threatened and commanded—they |! tion. May I not have the pleasure, Miss Amelia, of accompanying 


} 


heeded not his power, but on—on they sped addressing Angelina and 


The youthful heir || you there this evening, and you, ladies? 

Athenia 

Dick some hope that they would decline his mvitation ; but this 

forms appeared before him, floating through the mist, which changed || hope was immediately dispelled when they added, “If you do not 
**Fear not,” said they, | 


said@® k, 
“fear not for the happiness of those who inhabit thy domain—with Preliminaries were 


sighed and sank down, while around him were fast gathering dark “ Thank you,” chimed all together, in a tone which left 
= ’ . 


and lowering clouds; when suddenly two bright and beautiful 
| 


toasilvery vapour as they approached think it is too late, Mr. Solus.” “Qh, none too late,” 


(blaming himself for having called so early.) 
us lies the power to alleviate or remove all the evils now approach- spec dily settled, and poor Solus was seen with the three graces 
ing them—even Death we can disarm of his terrours; those who 


moving up and down the crowded promenade of the garden, like a 
will accept of our offers shall be happy—those who love us, nothing steam-tug on the Hudson with three heavily laden freight-boats. 


* Whose 
Happily for Dick, these remarks 


has power to harm—blessed will be all those who receive y—with 
So 


“They leave a wake,” said a wag, as he passed them 
whom we may dwell—our names are Religion and Mercy!” school is that?’ said another 
saying, they again spread their snowy wings, and vanished amid a were drowned by the sonorous metal in the orchestra and balcony 
anni af }: te | ‘ , ” 
=eat et sactence. “Would you be pleased to walk on the upper promenad: said 


* No, thank you,” 


said Amelier—as her sisters called her—* I'm afraid of the night 


Again the New Year sprang up light and happy, and calling for his Solus, eager to escape the notice of the crowd 


followers, Months, Days, and Hours, proceeded to enter upon the du- } 
ues of his station ; to these he gave various important offices to fulfil, | gir” « Wish your fear had prevented your coming out in it,” said 


nd desnatc! } f the . » ie ls : 
and despatched them to every quarter of the globe, while he, like Dick, aside, ashe assured her that no danger should be apprehended 


many agay and happy youth, prepared to pay his compliments to the from the air; on the contrary, he was sure it would prove quits 


ar and lovely of his domain: clad im a mantle couleur de rose, || healthful and refreshing.“ Speaking of refreshments,” said Am 


wrought by the hands of Aurora, he mounted his chariot, and drawn || jjay « @ great many find fault with Niblo's ices and creams, but 


f twelve smiling, happy Hours, devoted the first day of his reign for my part I think them the best in the city.” “TI have bees 


1 


t 
© mi waiting for the crowd to retire to the saloon, in order that we may 





th and festivity 


eat in comfort,” said the miserable Solus, whose pockets, if the 


AN EVENING IN THE LIFE OF A BACHELOR. truth must be known, did not abound very plethorically with cash 


Peruars the most melancholy hour of the twenty-four in the life || The ices were swaliowed with evident relish, and Athenia more 


of a bachelor, is that between day and night, which finds him in his! classical in her taste than her sisters, hinted that a Roman punch 
would be capital to take the chill from the stomach occasioned by 


The evening's entertainments at length drew to a close, 


’ — ge: 
solitary room, fatigued with the business or pleasures of the day, 


and meditating in what manner he shall employ the heavy hours of | the ices* 


the evening. There are moments in which the lights were rapidly extinguished, and, to crown Dick's misfor- 


tunes for the evening, when he left the garden the rain was falling 


** We sicken with most loved society 
Prefernng loneness rather ,” 


, 
rapidly, and he was forced to engage a coach at an exorbitant price 


but they rarely occur in the life of a bachelor to convey the lovely Hum’s to Speculation Place. 


The warm and mellow rays of a summer sun had bequeathed Before Dick Solus retired to rest that night, he wrote upon his 


their last and loveliest charm to the stainless glory of the evening | ivory pocket-tablets, in seven separate places, under the heads of 
sky, when Dick Solus, seated in his chamber, looking out upon the the days of the weck,—** Mem.—Nerer call on the Hum's, except in 
Battery through the open casement, said to himself, What shall 1 | a storm ” 


co to-night t 


In this warm weather nobody goes to the theatre; I 

Expenents.—Brome, an old author of the sixteenth century, 
says, “I have observed the wisdom of these Moors ; for some days 
. since, being invited by one of the chief Bashaws to dinner, after | 
pigeons, at Castle Garden, may entertain country people; I am | meat, sitting by a huge fire, and feeling his shins to burn, I request- 


| 
weary of them. What shall Ido’ Where shallI go’ I have it. ied him to pull back his chair, but he very understandingly sent for 


Tl call on the Miss Hums.” ‘Thus soliloquized Dick Solus, and |) three or four masons, and removed the chimney.” 


shall see nobedy there, and as for the play—who goes to the thea- 


we tosee a play? Sky-rockets, golden rain, and flights of fiery 


A FRAGMENT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED NOVEL. 
Mrs 


of considerable beauty were yet visible upon her countenance. She 


Aveemwarie had been a belle in her « 





; and the traces 
was a kind-hearted matron, merciful towards her servants, indul- 


gent towards her children, and usually gentle towards her better 
half. Though, perhaps, nos gifted with that grasp and rapidity of 
intellect, which may serve as a partial compensation for a deti- 
quick 


fin the usages of 


cvwncy of brillant entertamments, she was a well-bred lady, 
to detect any solecism m manners, and au fa 


society. She possessed considerable musical talent, and cultivated 


} 


it with assiduity Her husband was a good, easy man, constitu- 


tionally and habitually lazy The labour of ove rsceing his estate 


afforded hun as much occupation as he could dream of accomplish- 
ing, and he was possessed with the idea that he was an active, hard- 
working man; though one half of his tume was spent upon the sofa 
m theorizing, smoking and dreamimg, and the other half was con 
sumed in endeavouring to muster sufficient resolution te do some 
thing, which would require a serious exertion of his mental or 
bodily faculties. He had a strong aversion to polities and all con- 


and evervthing with hom was ad 


troverted topics ; “mere nonsense, 
which was likely to make a noise, kick up a dust, or excite dissen- 


sion He 


been blown up in a steamboat 





ad a horrour for mnevations of all kinds ,ar d, hav ing once 


w execrated the mvention as one 


more calculated to be productive of evil than good 


Mr. Albemarle had long been troubled to find an overseer of a 
disposition sym] athetic with bis own One man he cashiered be 
cause he scolded and whipped the darkies, and was pot only noisy 
himself but the cause of nowe m others—all of which waa, as Mr 
Albemarle expressively averred, “* mere nonsense Another man 
was in the habit of making myht i.deous by his violations of har- 
mony upon the German flute. At last he found the individual after 
his own heart in the person of Mr. Dennison Dodge, a gentleman 
of a remarkably sedate appearance and tardy carnage, who might be 
seen, when he was neither eating, drmking nor slee ping, leaning 
against a wall with his hands im his pocke ts and a cigar im his mouth 

The morning of Harry's departure arrived. ‘The air was clear, 
elastic and refreshing. A narrow scroll of white vapours was rolling 
down towards the western horizon, and the sun was pouring over 
the green earth his arrows of light m a stream of radiance from the 
east. Bright-pmioned birds were darting through the glossy foliage, 
and pouring forth songs of exhilarating melody 


The carriage was at the door 


* Good by, Emme line ! grood by, mother, father '” 


* Take care of yourself, Harry; keep ink-bottles out of your 
way, and don't on any account leave off your flannel.” 


said Mr 


Take things coolly 


Albe- 
Hea- 


* Don’t apply yourself too hard to vour studies,’ 


marie ; “and avoid getting mto s« rapes 
ven bless vou CGiood-by.” 
* Brother, you won't forget to write us '” 
os No, Emme line Adieu - 
Caraboo, his black valet and attendant, took a seat next the driver 


ucle had not proceeded manv rods 


Harry sprang to the coach ; and 


The ve cfore it was surrounded 


hy a whole regiment of slaves, young and old, who were bewailing 


the departure of their young master Hlarry took a gracious fare- 


well of them, and then sank back im the carriage, which was whirled 


on with a rapidity, which seemed momentarily to threaten its die- 


cation. As it was about turnmg the corner, which was to snatch 
rom his view the home of his childhood, his heart swelled high 
with emotion Ihe mansion rose fair and white in the sunshine, 


} 


its white front *“* bosomed high” in clouds of verdure, and overlook- 


of woodland, cul { 


ng a Vast extent vated helds, hills, delle and 


silvery streams Harry could not refram from bursting forth imto 
an meoherent rhay sody, to which the following may bear some 
resemblance 


* Ah, del 


der far from thy halls, which have rm 


thtful home of my childhood, for the first time T wan- 
ounded with my unchecked 
laughter; and from thy mighty forests, which so often echoed with 
the report of my rifle My mother's song, my sister's happy voice 
I shall awaken in the morning and look round to 


I shall 


New scenes and new faces will claim my attention 


will be missed 


see the svcamore bough waving against my window, but 


look m Vain 
At noontide I shall not go to extend myself beneath the shade of 
he plane-tree, and at night I shall not sit upon the terrace to count 
the stars and trace out the constellations Yet, blest home of my 
bovhood! will I in imagmation often revisit my favourite haunts, 
launch my boat upon the river, and climb the rock that looks down 
upon the purple gorge of the mountain—then, returning from my 


wanderings, burst in upon the family circle and be s happy child 


once more 


As these reflections passed through the mind of the boy, the 


| home which he had been upostrophizing was lost to his sight; and 


not many minutes after, he passed the Uplands. He looked out to 
catch a glimpse of Mary Brodenel. She stood at the top of a bank 


that overhung the road, and as the wind threw back her light straw 
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the bravery of the few troops who surrounded her, still held the 
enemy in check. 


hat, and disturbed her luxuriant tresses, she bent over at the sound 
of advancing wheels. Harry leaned forth from the window of his 
coach, and thought he had never seen his little friend appear so 


a who still fought with Joan of Arc, and who were slowly retiring on 
e javec 8s 


the town. Flavy had dispersed the retreating troops as fast as 
they came for refuge, and remained almost alone near the barrier 
of the bridge. He approached the man who guarded it. 

** Close the barrier,’’’ said he. 

“Sir.” answered the keeper, “ it must not be so. 
has not re-entered the town.” 

**Do as I command—I am master here. A hundred gold crowns 
are yours if you obey—if not—” 

He raised his battle-axe, and the man closed the barrier by an 

si _ = almost involuntary movement. 
SHE BETRATER. The axe was still suspended over his head; the keeper locked 

Ir was the seventeenth of July, in the year of grace, 1429, that the barrier. He had scarcely thus obeyed, when the battle-axe 
all Rheims was in a state of joyous excitement on the occasion of || suddenly fell and sunk deep in his shoulder. ‘The man fell bathed 
the coronation of Charles VII. He was formally conducted to the | in his blood. Flavy was about to repeat the blow 
cathedral by Joan, the Maid of Orleans, through whom a large ** What has he done !” demanded several officers, who hastened 
portion of his kingdom had recently been snatched from the dis- || to the spot 
comfited English. Standurg before the altar, and near the king, “Tam punishing a miscreant,” answere d the ferocious captain, 
with the standard in her hand, she seemed absorbed by that enthu- |) “who closed the barrier of the bridge against my orders, and caused 
siasm which she had communicated to an entire army, when sud- || the loss of our people outside. Let me finish this act of justice.” 
denly her eyes became filled with tears; an earthly emotion came ‘*The man is already dead,” said one of the officers, kicking 
to dissipate celestial dreams; she pereeived at the church door | the body with his foot. ‘ Let us rather see about opening the 
James of Are, her father, and Durand Laxard, her uncle. The two | barrier.” 
aged men were come from Douremy, on foot, with a staff in their “It is too late,” cried Flavy. 
vantage of this fatal delay.’ 

And he pointe d between the bars of the barrier to Joan of Are, 
who, with her followers, had been surrounded and made prisoners 
me ory ; From that day forward, fresh wrinkles furrowed the care-worn 
warlike heart. No sooner was the ceremony finished than she | forehead of William de Flavy. His sleep was agitated, and he 
prostrated herself at the king's teet seemed to feel remorse—he, who had long exercised without terrour 


and without shame a frightful tyranny im Compeigue, as, indeed, 


defended, however, with des- 


like a sylph just issuing from a consecrated grove. 
hand—Mary uttered a faint good-by, and threw at him a wild 
flower, which he caught—and they withdrew not their eyes from 
each other until distance had melted into air the dim outline of 


their forms The maiden 





HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES. 


“The English have taken ad- 
hands, to witness Joan's glory 

All the happimess of her early years, all the strong impressions 
of an obscure and peaceful childhood crowded on the heroime’s 
r village affections resumt d a momentary sway in her 


‘Gentle king,” 
have come to Rheims to receive your crown, | have accomplished 
that which the Lord commanded me to attempt, namely, to raise 
the siege of Orleans and cause the king to be crowned. Now let 
me return to my village with my father. This armour, this stand- 
ard, this sword, belong not to my sex. A divine impulse urged 
me to equip myself with them, but I feel that it is withdrawn, and 
I ama only a woman—a woman born to spin and to guard flocks—a 
woman who dreads battles, and would allow herself to be 
on the field without defending herself Permit me to return to 
Douremy.” 

“You, Joan, you leave us 
break off your well-begun work ? 
soldiers would think that with you God was abandonmg them. Oh, 
no, no—stay to fight, to conquer once more !" | 

“Tf LT remain, it will only be to die!” cried Joan 
said William de Flavy, a ferocious and redoubted cap- 
She has been to || take 


said she, ** since God's will is done, and you 
whe rever he had commanded He 
perate valour the place confided to his charge, and the enemy was 
finally compelled to raise the siege 

Charles VII., whom Joan of Arc’s example had roused for a 
moment from his ordinary indolence, once more sunk into his vo- 
luptuous lethargy, which La Tremoille, his favourite, shared and 
approved. ‘The king was feasting with that gentleman and others 
slain of his clique, when a horn was sounded before the castle-gate A 
vassal entered to announce La Hire, William de Flavy, and several 
other knights and soldiers. The king gave orders for them to be 
ag admitted 

* Be seated at this banquet, my faithful servants,” 

| ‘and poor as the king of France’s table is, you are welcome to it 
“it is not for us to 


cried the king. “Would you 
It cannot, must not be Our cried he, 
“Sire,” said Flavy, with his usual bluntness, 
take our place s by vour side; but for you to place yourself at our 
head, for we have resolved on an expedition in which you must 
We must lorce our w ay to Rou n, and recover all 


* Sire,” 
tain, ‘‘ permit me to say that the maiden ts right the lead 
Normandy.’ 

* And deliver the maiden,” added La Hire 

“ And why do you want the king to do this'”’ replied La Tre- 
king will march to 


us a visible mark of God's protection ; she imspired confidence in 
those who had only courage ; but now let your knights and captains 
attack the English, without exposing the life of a child who pines 
for her home and her parent.” 

Repeated murmurs interrupted William de Flavy He had no 
Duke of Aleneon, La ‘Tremville, and ten 


moille: *“*why expose him uselessly ! The 
your assistance, if you are defeated.” 


“ \ t a” 


when there 


rejoined Flavy with anger, “he will repair to the field 


This is the advice of a trifler, 


sooner ended than the 


other brave soldiers and noblemen spoke, and claimed the night of 


will be no soldiers lett 
to sav no more 
‘Your remonstrance is insolent,” replied La Tremoille, rising 
* Silence interposed the king. ‘ Do not shed blood in my 
as if heaven had not sent you enough of the English to 
But there is no hurry, my 


turning in Dis arm-chair 


retaining Joan in their ranks 

‘**Maiden,” said the king, ‘it is impossible that you can leave 
us.” 
she answered ; “but, 


ranks o. the English 


**T will remain with you till death, sire,” 
alas! my greates 
Father, uncle,” she said to her relations who approached, * Joan 
battle-field Pray tor her! ‘ 

The maiden’s sad presentiments were but too soon justified by || taught to think, sire It will be too soon for you when it is too 
the result Her elory was become insuflerable even to those of |) late for us and for France I would fain know how the 
her brothers in arms who had at first de Burgundvy’s court pays tor the advice given to your grace here 
They felt envy at hearing her named 


presence 


enemies are not in the 


satisfy your destructive prope nsities 

wave Flavy,” continued he, 

* No, there is no hurry,” replied Flavy ; “ that is what you 
t } 


must once more return to the 





sired to sec the h rom re- 
La ‘Tremoille started up pale with rage, and seized a weapon 


* Dares William de Flavy 


main in command as the || 
source of all the victories peak of treason,” said he, in a sub- 





They had, at the attack on the gate 
i 


of her blood. She then marched towards Comp 
besiewed by the 
enemies commanded—William de 
tested for his vices cl 

She devoutly partook of the sacrament at the church of St hy 


of St. Honoré, in Paris, allowed Joan to expose herself imprudently || dued voice ; ** he, who abandoned Joan of Are to the English 
to danger—danger from which she had only eseaped at the price Charles VII. arose in his turn. Cries of astonishment resounded 
ne, which was || from all presen 


English, and in which the most violent of her | 


resumed La Tremoille, who had advanced too far to 
Flavy, a man universally de- | 


ad the 


Joan of 





keeper of Compeigne to 


reat from before the 


retreat; “he, who comma! 


barrier, and cut off 








Jacques ; and while she was praving a gloomy vision damped her stricken miscreant himself closed the barrier in 
courage; she turned pale, and supporting herself against a pillar, || opposition to my orders,”’ reyomed Flavy in an altered voice. “ B 
be . rt t } 


said to those near her, ** Good friends, and dear « aed 


that IT shall assuredly be betrayed, and delivered over to de 
Pray to God for me ; for I shall be unable to save my king and the |, accomplice is more conveniently 
noble kingdom ol France sie “ Not i word more,” cri d Charl 

At this moment entered the church an officer whom she had |) not think that one of his companion 


dren, I tell you |, [chastised the traitor on the spot 





retorted La Tremoille. “ But an 
cot rid of than an enemy.’ 
les. “ The king of France can- 


in ple isure and mm 


th * You struck him, it ts true,’ 

















placed as sentinel on the ramparts. He came to give notice that |) would conspire with the Burgundians or with th 
the English were no longer on their guard, and that the moment m or agamst the holy maiden, the ¢ 
was favourable for a sally All the maiden’s sorrowful thoughts Frane¢ he wretch who closed the 

were dissipated at this news, and she thought but of victory—she | death. IT swear on my royal crown, tl 


felt only the enthusiasm of her divine mission. was foully betraved, | w 


William de hi tom, was fea 


Are 





cus vy; nay, [ would forgive 





Flavy, according to his 


























making merry at table with his female favourites s who would step forw 
denly opened, and Joan of Are appeared. “ De Flavy,” eried she, |, party, though the latter were as dear t 
“is this the way to propitiate heaven!’ Arise and pray! ‘The “Siz : solemn pledg Pol ked 
moment of battle has come ; and whether Providence has victory * Let it be well remem ed de 
or death in store for us, a spotless soul 1s necessary to deserve the * Sire,” rejomed William de Flavy, 
the one and brave the other.” mortal cor t the Sx ‘ ren 

William arose and went to put on his armour. A soldier from offered m n insult that only ¢ } can aw 
his cradle, he was unable to remain deaf to such an appeal to battle ; *T accept,” answered La Tret 
but he murmured to himself, ** Accursed maiden! you shall dearly “And I refuse,” said the kir “IT propose a duel that ll 
pay for the torments and humiliations you have caused.” much better avenge your honour; take the English for your a 

About one in the afternoon the maiden issued with her people || sary. the town of Rouen for vour place of meeting, t liberty 
by the gate of the bridge over the river Aisne The Enghsh, en- || the Maiden of Orleans for t rize ol victory I will be jud ot 
camped on the other side, were almost unarmed, and expecting no the combat, and second to yc 1 both: for I will march with vou at 
attack. Thev, however, hastily beat to arms, and formed an irre th I \ The bar s OV To! ! 
gular force more numerous than that of their adversaries, Joan, at erentered the urtiment ! rvered 
the head of the French, twiee made them give way; but at last it)! a No s r had (¢ opened 
became necess for her to retreat. William de Flavy remained | th 
with a body of troops at the barrier of the bridge on the side of n an almost imaud voice; “t 
the city, as a reserve; but he abstained from affording Joan as- |! maiden has been burnt in the public market-place of Re . 
sistance An awtu! silence sucecedec 

“Can any punishment s ntly erne!,” resumed the king a 


The French were beaten back on the bridge; the retreating 
army rushed precipitately on it, and pressed by the increasing num- 
bers, it foreed men and horses on the right and on the left into the 
river. However, Joan remained with the last on the field, and her |, funeral-pile of this heroic daughter of France 
redoubted standard, the prestige that was attached to her person, |} ‘ Death!” responded all—and the betrayer suffered accordingly. , 


man who delivered the 
leh 


moment afterwards, ** be invented for the 
maiden to the enemy, for the Frenchman who lighted the Eng 





The French had re-entered Compeigne, excepting the group! 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


THE BLUE HANDKERCHIEF. 


Last year, about the end of October, as I was returning on foot 
from Orleans to the chateau of Bardy, I beheld before, on the bi} 
road, a regiment of Swiss guards. I hastened forward to he ar the 
military music, of which I am extremely fond ; but before | had 
overtaken the regiment, the band had ceased playing, and the dr “om 
alone continued to mark the measured footste ps of the soldiers ‘ 

After marching for about half an hour, the regiment enter, de 
small plain, surrounded by a wood of fir trees. I asked one of ‘ e 
captains if the re giunent was going to periorm evolutions i 

**No, sir,”’ he replied, “we are going to try, and probably to 
shoot, a soldier belonging to my company, for having rot 
citizen upon whom he was ted.”’ 

“ What!” exclaimed I, ‘is he to be tried, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted, al] in an instant ?”’ 

“Yes,” the captain replied, *‘ such are the terms of our capi 
lations.” This, to him, was an unanswerable reason; as f 
things had been considered in the capitulations ; the 
penalty—yjustice, and even humanity 

“If you have any curiosity to witness the proceedings,” said the 


bed 3 


fault ar ts 


captain politely, ** 1 shall be happy to get you a place 


soon be over.’ 


I never avoid such scene s, lor I Imagine that I le arn, from the 





countenance of a dying man, what death is. | therefore folloy 
the captain 
The regiment formed into a square. Behind the second r " 


1 
and on the borders of the wood, some of the soldiers began to 
a grave, 


under the command of a subaltern ; for re 








always pertorme d with regularity, and a certain discipline obs¢ sd 
even in digging of a grave 

In the centre of the square, eight offi ers were seated 1 
drums; on their right, and a little more in front, a ninth was ur 
ing upon his knees, but with apparent negligence, and simply “ 
prevent a man being put to death without some legal form 

The accused was called forward He was a hne, well crowr 
young fellow, with miid, vet noble features. By his sids st 0 
woman, who was the only witness against him. The moment the 
colonel be gah to examine this woman, the prisoner interrupted 


“It is useless, colonel,” he said, ** 1 will confess everything; | 
stole this woman's handkerchiet.’ 
Colonel. You, 


and a dier 

Piter. It is true, colonel, that I have always endeavoured to sg. 
tisfy my officers. I did not steal for myself; it was for Mari 

Colonel. And who is this Maric 

Piter. Why, Marie, who lives—there—in our own country— 
near Arensberg—where the great apple tree is—I shall then see her 
no more . 

Colonel. I do not understand you, Piter ; 


Piter! why you passed for an honourable man 


good sol 


explain yourself 








Piter. Well, colonel, read this letter And he handed to the 
colonel a letter, every word of w! engraven On my memory 

“My pEAR FRIEND prteR—I seize the opportunity of s¢ 
you this letter, by Arnold, a recruit, who has enlisted n your regi- 
ment I also send a silk purse which | have made for vo ld 
not let my father see that | was making it, for he alwavs scolds 
me for loving you so much, and says you will never return. But 
you surely will come back, won't vi But, whether you come 
back or not, I shall always love y: I first consented to become 
vours on the day vou picked up my blue hand huef at the Arens 
berg dance, and brought it to " When shal] I see y ? 


What pleases me ts the information | have received, that the 





officers esteem you, and your comrades love you. But vou have 

still two vears to serve Giet through them as fast as you « ud 
then we will be married Adieu, my good friend Piter 

** Your dear Marnie 

*P.S. Try to send me something from France, not for fear ! 


should forget you, but that | may alwavs carry it 
1 shall soon find out the 





what you send, and | am sure 











your kiss.” 

When the colonel had finished reading the letter, Piter resur 
Arnold,” said he, * delivered me t letter la ‘ i 

received my billet I could me eep 1 night for t 
Mar In her letter she asks me for some from | I 
had no money,—I have mortgaged my pay for three 1 
order to help my brother and cousin, who set out on their r 
home a few davs since This morning, on r r, | opened my 
window A blue handkerchief ! on a line i s 
bled t on to Mar ‘ ! dt stripes 
were tually t same I was base enough to take it, and put 

ito my knapsack I went out mto the street: my consé ‘ 

i ! | was return! to ti hone to rx ¢ ¢ a 
1 this we cam p to mew it nd 
f s fo my possess Phis is the whole trv 
tions require that | ould be sh t me be s 
t ¢ d me 
es « i to « 1 the F ever <« 
cond d Pi to H eard s 
mut « - th cant 
i ‘ ur frances i ‘ 
al thie t ‘ i K 
dl 1 utt ‘ 
our f ia \ 
you m™ ¥ CA Ss t ’ i ‘ t 4 f 

Phen, t é et 1 gay t 
our m \ r Arens ‘ 

r M i d ( v¢ r 
the } [ paid for it He knelt, a ‘ f ’ 
ior a few 1 es, rose, aw ] a ls to t . 
of exe { 

I retire to the wood utr it not w s 
f this trage A volley of shots soon 1 tit was 
ve 

Hay r returned to the li ian hou tte I fo 
regiment gone, and all quiet but as I followed the border o! ‘ 
wood, in order to reach the high road, I perceived traces of blood, 
and a mound of freshly moved earth. Cutting a branch of fir, I 





made a rade cross, which I placed upon the grave of one already 
forgotten by all, save myself and Marie. 


“= 2 wy 
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1 , 
Lisa Puctni’s prayer.—The following translation by Meri- | _ Piry anp cHarity incuLcatep.—The very pirate, that dyes |! SELECT POETRY 
eale, in the last Quarterly Review, of the famous canzonet which || the ocean wave with the blood of his fellow beimgs; that meets | neRipiieiaip ° 
Boccaccio wrote at the prayer of poor Lisa Pucini, when, wasting ] with his defenceless victim in some lonely sea where no cry for | 
for love of the king of Sicily, she could no longer suppress her | help can be heard, and plynges his dagger to the heart that is| MADONNA, 


passion, yet could not, or durst not, express it for herself, is the pleading for life—which 1s calling upon him by all the names of Written on seetng a painting by Carle Dolei, in a private coi tA 
ss ’ ite ’ sf @ painting ri > ‘ collection at Antw 







































































































































best we remember having seen. 1) kindred, of children, and home, to spare—yes, the very pirate is | 
on foot ld I ' ik ’ eal such a man, as you or | might have been. Orphanage in child- Maponna ! sweet Madonna! I could gaze 
; ra wove r he Oo mv lo | . : y r . P wl 
he high Go, “y a ~ Ove i and hie t Ts ‘“ my ‘at ’ hood ; an unfriended youth ; an evil companion; a resort to sinful For ever, on that heavenly face of thine ; 
° dt é > woes ) t ste | spel , 1 heit . ’ 7 eeill 
ear the And + wae Ss fren [ s }m doom to taste, pleasure ; familiarity with vice; a scorned and blighted name Albeit I do not wi as | praise, 
aa > rat . : " > . } ! 
> I had Feil him, to death f haste, 1 hath seared and crushed affections ,; desperate fortunes :—these are steps Or bend my knee devoutly at thy shrine 
na . ame. the tl ights , r . . ‘or r ‘ . ' 
e drum Hiding, for shame Ol to ore my ve 1ath stored | which might have led any one among us, to unfurl upon the high For surely there was something of divine, 
. P ercy’s sake, a ie : 6 , . ; “ vie gt 
For m y's - u “8 a od, seas the bloody flag of universal defiance ; to have waged war with Within the won s pencil that portray’d 
ek my} ster where holds his — eae fer be 
Go sec i me sate al where ne f d as ¢ welling, | our kind; to have put on the terrife attributes, to have done the Che tender s ss OF that dec pi lue eyne, 
Say how ong, and languish, and a ‘ " ; } oe tem . > °% 
Say how —— = 7 _ oe = ore, = dreadiul deeds, and to have died the awful death of the ocean rob- Phat brow’s wan bea , those bright ringlets’ braid, 
ong oie yeh nine dhiam, stir: Ales mr aiaiedaeataes her. How ms uonshuips of humanity plead with us And the swee ers smile upon those soft lips laid 
That, by the fire that riots y veins, , ’ ; 
Phat, by the fire that riots in my veins, to pity him is doomed to pay the price of blood, ae whe wer ‘ 1} 
think to die, but know not yet the hour, once rested upon a mother’s bosom The hand th aid that ac Ne ’ : fGen tebe 
yy tr ll a if se orc? no ain , . " ’ ave im . ne cnaily ort it erime . 
Whe n . ath will free me from ihe scorching pains, cursed work, and 1 soon be stretched, cold and nerveless. in meee eee | 
ct stain tor him-—iiuim still desiring, } : ori i ce 18 less of carth than heaven 
d €x- Which I's aioe se hoses te stent bed the felon’s grave, was once taken and @herish« d by a father’s hand, B — . . ‘ j 
still, throuch retiring " - eauly was TT ver worshipped from the tume 
. 5 nthe ways of sportive childhOod and innocent pieasure | ’ i\ { 
Oh' let him know wi s frame devour; 8 - i enus from the ocean's slime 
capit ad m4 dead monste 1 crime has once vecn t A 
/ That, ever since for his dear sake I languish, , ‘ rose ; then we iN 1 move 
s if all : ’ ' 5 terly love, and all domestic endearment. Pity M = tf f} ' . " 
] have not dare d, tt ir my will constraining, | oh ted | und | , ' me is ite ow ins breast, one ecautyv more s lime. 
and it . lighted hope is crushed ir t \ » . »nddees - 5 
’ So much as once ke hum to know mv anguish, | iltew fe be Xind vou ty s too foal end Rome's goddess, queen of smiles, far, far above. 
| t sonahb t is mect for frail and " . j } 
, Or let him hear the voice of my complaining il like we to cherinh Rs Copemeen tom. mansel diesel Whose « S| yg Was leed a God, a God of Love 
ud the _'T coum t ant é masiel , rréeedie-wece Ores 7 Tae le 
ev will ris Ther = * ‘ ded thus to perish no crime ; but feels it as a weak, tempted, and res« Mad thine own rosy hour is near, 
—— a Pegg So jj should. It imitates the great Master; and looks Phe hour of calm, of softness, and of prayer 
m the The thought he yet may hear, without upon the eflender. and vet ia aneved Lie nollie Sud Mint vell that I be tht ned 
My love's sad tale, 1 » longer shame re } - ] ty» ‘ ne ‘ ’ ~ ” 
iow . . } CLAUDE LORRAIN It is re ed t © of ¢ st my y ding t errour share 
But since, © Love it was not thy high pleasure . “ ‘ ? " . 
| tIsl +3 i it was the constant complaint of s fathe Pierre G ch to vs ce doth countioss votanes bear ; 
, hat should so mv maiden pride abas¢ . “ 
1 rank } } 1! pastry cook mm a little town in Lorraine, that his son ¢ de was so And s wa r soft spell 
. As to my lord reveal my thought’s dear asure, i! And i} 3 
60 ¢ r a - ji imbecile, that he could never teach him to make a e or heat an ‘ cave \ cel upon the alr, 
Yet grant me, sover i ve $8 littie grace— . ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ , “es , 1 
us TI ma t : ’ it i . oven Pierre's brother (a stone mason by trade) advised him to ‘ ( . ad ‘ sweet, INV DOSOM Swell, 
101 oO him hte, an Lo smemorv bring . lt a . > . 
. ‘ served . yop ny make the lad a priest, because the proverb says, “If y child is And tears are in my eyes, Madonna! fare thee well 
The day I saw him, ar 1 with lance and shicid, | “- . B 
. a F moti se, he wili ie od for ti irch the 
, Victorious in the fie i= 1s 5‘ ( e atte . , re a , 
' ait was hittic bar 1 mak iude a lest as a baker; tor I y 
The best and bravest of the knightly nng j ot enhance ot n ( pri ne tig A REPOSE. 
; That hour, alas' revealed — ab a —— 4 ther could a © Srougat to She sleeps an st the wa soft 
7s y . 14 _ learn to read Much parental persecution ensued Ihe imbecile j : 
To my own thoucht my thought’s most hidde n spring . ‘ A « y we < ‘ her fight, 
? could teel, if he could not i : and he escaped trom the tyranny And . 
crown, THe Narrows.—We find in Fisher's illustrated || of the parental government, and hired himself as servant of a " : 
. a the following sketch of his character as related by || work, with ¢ Flemish s secre ng to study in Rome H ’ “~y 
: gone r ha s the " bt 
t the yurth As the work has not been publishe d in the It was at one of the i tory ft vals of s ultramontane mas rv cart gut, 
d hin United States, extract will be new to most of the readers of || tors. that the culinary duties of ¢ de Gelée develoned eon B rry sky 
g, 1 the Mirror: “I was then a midshipman on board the Barfleur, lying || jatent talents for the stronomic art. which his father had never | ‘ . om 
ye Narrows off Staten Island, and had the watch on deck, when | been able to elicit | Agostino Tassi, a Roman painte whose And « == ~~ Sys 
e man Captain Nelson, of the Albemarle, came in his barge alongside, || tastes were of the palate, as well as of the palette, seduced the She sleey wherefore doth she start? 
who app to be the merest boy of a captain I ever beheld ; and s-taking scrub . 6 ' . oe imenmens he j : xy 
to sa- is dress was worthy of attentior He had ona full-faced uniform ; || of wages. in the do capacity of cook and « None ' car her heart 
rie his lank, unpowdered hair was tied in a stiff Hessian tail of an ex- |) was in the studio of his , it Clan first fe | of clas ia 
traordinary length ; the old-fashioned flaps of his waistcoat added |! gcnirations to a new a r order, which. had they been devotes He cometh dow ke golden ra 
ntrv— to the i] quaintness of s figure, and produced in appearance to another « se, were suffi tly miraculous to have beet W 1 Ww . P d 
ee her which particularly attracted my notice ; for | had never seen any || the mysterious operation grace, working upon mnbecility, mde He cheers . er (me's vain) 
ry hke it before, nor could I ima who he was, nor what he || pendently of its own volition, and beyond the sphere of its own Like May, when earth 1s winter-bound 
ame about My doubts were, however, removed, when Lord |! ¢), ies 
to the Hood introduced me to him here was something sistibly Pens ee I} a? Mt that ; — All yw s ce cave he hes 
ry pleasing in his address and conversation ; and an enthusiasin, whey ,, ' that { * t ) ( ! s tiv sway, 
j g . cemetery, that overlooks n s mourntul w the gay and " 
speak ng on prolessional subjects, that showed he was ho common crowded met " , ; the ma : . r 4 “ nie 
r re being Nelson, after this, went with us to the West Indies, and t} tom ly " bs] , I; > chute an ane ) . \ wakes the ts array 
‘ od » . ~ ose to s, ead s ri v « _ cad sta »s ‘ : 
I served under Lord Hood's flag during his indefatigable cruise off » fact with nume sl exactness—IJ read not more than four or five "y ! ( man obey ; 
‘one cos Thr shout the w , t nenean war. th neice 3 : y sw ! car he arns 
scolds ( a Fran¢ , 1d wegeees tae ~ s the American wee ” imscriptions in the whole Pere La ¢ vse, Which made anv consol lr a os , ' : , 
But height of Nelson's ambition was to command a line-of-battle ship; 3. | f adie eres ¥ saad shes aa he oT s ! e by day; 
ub i . ' } | retercen toa Tulure ili¢ read, on those ¢ 1 mar ‘ omus, ] ther w starry N ht returne 
6 ney, it n r enter his thought he h alwav ‘ é - é 7 y i ) starry tt . 
ne B VIOW CEO CHAISCIOE - = > — ataeess phrase Ont tomb of youth, it was written that, * Its broke 
Arens ched to my father, and singularly humane: he had the honour || }, arted parents, who spent their days in tears, and their night . THE BRETURN OF DAY. 
f the ,* vic ne ft ependen if Beatie i =" } 
of the king’s service, and independ Ne of the British navy, anguish, had laid down here their treasure and their hop On THE PAWN 
se oe ’ yee } th th " : “ 
particularly at he: nd his mind glow with th lea as ic] , 
€ —— ula 7m rly , , = a _— : . swat . ee . the proud mausoleum where triendship, Companionship love, had The stars vy weary, their watch was lone 
= when he was simply captam of the Albemarle, and had o ined de posiied the i vr t it was constantiy writter “Her | | : . 
ve . i vea icir hol elicts, il is oustant ten, us- } ‘rom the " . ‘ den 
; none of the honours of his country, as when he was afterwards de- band incor able.” ** His « nsolate wife; “A brother left | A cone ' sr ichete tn denen 
wa 5 ‘ = }, ba couse | s disconsolat ie < broth it) beauty's « . 1 where ¢ nee an - 
corated with so much well-earned distinction.” alone and unhappy” has raised this n ment; but seld so sel- || "A i] we grubs 
— eS ere —_ . ses a , ‘ nas ugha } nd beauty s tm ‘ ‘ ‘ od the heart 
[ARIE Anecpote versiriep.—Lord Albemarle to Mademoiselle Gau- || dom, that scarcely ever did the mournful record close with a word | The herald of the su ning breeze 
rl! cher, on seeing her look very earnestly at the Evening Star of hope ; scarcely at all was it to be read amidst the marble silence |} Calls { yaves that » upon the lake 
; . } orl f the 1 ¢} } in hove ; hat |i 2 ’ 
Kuss Oh! do not gaze upon that star. of that world : the dead, that there is a lite beyond ; a id at And going t 1 the woods, the murmuring trees, 
That distant star, so earnestly, surviving iriends hope for a blessed meeting agam, where death Weary trom battling with the winds, awake 
If thou wouldst not ms pleasure mar— comes no more.—Kev. Orv Dewey | I see © pate Dawn, trave from altar, 
med For ah! I cannot give it thee } GoLDsMITH AND THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.—‘T received one lake a wan pilgrim, fre some eastern clime ; 
And, such is mv unbounded love, morning,” says Doctor Joh , as reported by Boswell, a mes- |} n the t1 tar. 
Thou shouldst not gaze upon a thing sage from poor Goldsmith, that he was in great distress ; and, as }/ me} s vorids of time 
! I cannot make thee mistress of it was not in his power to come to me, begging that I would come with rapture t t y 
And prove, in love at least, a king ! to him as soon as possibie [ sent him a guinea, and promised to | Which the cold world be vcan damp not nor destroy 
r T r ‘ ‘ hacks t come to hun directly. I accordingly went as soon as | was dressed, 
HE DYING HINDOO.—Lfhere are few ings more shocking to " +1 i WOR } 
my : ee ; and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which rit RNIN 
European eves, than the publicity of death-bed scenes in India, “teense . , : = ; 
. he was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already Soon did the 1 ils of the « unclose 
q an 1e apathetical indifference displayed by the Hindoos while ; , , 7 Mad P , 
es ae . : changed my guin und had got a bottle of Madeira and a glass Then all the w and mountain floods 
attending the expiring moments of their nearest relatives or friends. || , heres : | 
t . S, Way : ; before him I put the cork mto the bottle, desired he would be Shouted w \ nd up the mountain ros 
; Frequently only a few yards trom a crowded gh , « . : ‘ . » I 
n a = : calm, and began to talk to him ol the means by which he m ght be A solemn anthem from the bow r woods 
the inhabitants of some n iring village, who are ghu | 4 
$ , —— 14 » vy S eta 7 in ae extricated. He then told me that he had a novel ready for the And, mor rs misty curtatmns rolled away, 
in llowing th ordinary oct itions with the utm« . . 
{ i aes Ss : : Pz ; } press, which he produced to me I looked into tt and saw its |} The clou theu erb apparel shone, 
: g , adying person may be seen stretched upon a charpoy (bed- ||! : I , | 
’ ; ‘ : . merit; told the landlady I vuld soon return, and, having gone to| As o'er the mountain-tops the lord of day 
stead) close to the rivers brink, surrounded by a group of three or : : : . : 
« ‘ ~ : : i} a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds I brought G dsmith the jj} R i i co ! narch from his throne 
ur individuals, Who 100K mothe sutlerer without the slightest , . 13 , 
“Yr - . e money, and he discharged s rent, not without rating his landlady | And d rel ronce onthe lake below 
appearance of interest. As soon as the breath has leit the body, ; : : Pe eS 1} A P 
st ‘ — F n severe language and in a ne tor having used him so tl } I saw the waves v cine tothe shore 
the corp ts thre n into the river, dea r often precipitated ; . : 
he € corpsé is throw n \ ‘ 1 being ‘ I weer Newberry, the purchaser of the Vicar of Wakefield, was a mar In robes of den ht. and there, as though 
stuffing the mouth and nostrils with mud Strangers, i by : : , : “ : e 
r ne | a : i}! of worth as weil as wealth, and th r ent patron of ¢ ressed | I heard a distant m tude ‘ 
some si rb lotus floating down the stre the , 
“a ee ee ; enius. When he completed the b un, whi ¢ probably en Che Lord of Nature, so did they rejoice, 
ot a dead body rapidiv descending the ghastly = > . “ ' ' aye < 
é : ered into partly m < ym defer cf » John And joined ei hym ) ‘ versal voice 
l appearing above w suriace of th corse Of a : } n the v e of 
. : son's re ‘ ad ee 1 ( s 
rich Hindoo is bur | na funeral pile; but, as wood is dear, ‘ | ' tt ambi ol . — 3 
hes . pr! ag eepalct an, Toys ea}, || Chase, th Vicar of W 1 manuscript until the WRITTEN IN A LADY'S PRAYER BOOK. 
poore ‘lasses a ense Wi it « r ie ch “ 
Ee es ti . publication of the 7 ‘ the lame of the author. | 
the flesh prev »] g ito ( ver.—Limm heris ue ‘ | I ask thee t that calm hour, 
Jer ea t gr aera ve H ‘Tne Lapy or ra 1 AT CH webride en When thou dost ope this holy tome, 
Jf SsALEM.— ‘ I sent dweling-houses of Jerusaicen are R \ \ oneet > re vrele of le ( Le no at I 
, ce te : Leview aq I ‘ ' . I own that I eer the power 
clu q ¢ mas “ ( er « inevs or ndows, 1 watering ce once with her da . it suddenly occurres Fo. nal shee eennilation Meneion Mantis 
terminating in flat roofs or « Jae ond task ws ce pr s or!|, pe’ A ca : ae aa eae th ring | ne; 
nail : = : ae , ‘ ~ ) t » | » ol X ‘ V Nor L0 i] * it e to forget, 
° womos than habitations Ihe s ets are narrow and ved, and || ahyrch Accor Sunday r ladyshiy ttended by the , 
—— } 14 : \ . — { p one ne - “a . Even when i tho ts of carts grow din, 
ely Tun Up hill and down wnings which are sprea rom ¢ youne ladies. entered the « nel t in request. and having boldly | The tes ap oY yal 7 : 
ho +} ¢ l - ones a id when first we met 
e I se to that which S Opposite cre e the darksome oom of marched » the ais - i the pew-woman . ve them the best D . - : - 
thie labwrint _ ral en! yn! the w ¢ } " . ep as cevol hovest hymn 
ts labyrinth Some miser ps « v oniv t ‘retched- |) seats for hearing the preacher—* a private pew, if you please, with 
hess of their contents, and even these are 1 equently ¢ osed for fea 1 curt 1 let it be ie W yest V have, with a stove in it; pt It 1s enough—enough for me 
| 2 1 * ’ y ° ' . 
we of a kadi, or pacha, that may be passing then No hun an In eh aman close by. thet he t be in the way to open the door To think that when thy knee is bent, 
is to be seen in the streets; and hardly any nois s to be heard ] prefer, uf you ( c.t t ed with red cloth ; it looks con Thine eve pe rchance may turn and see 
but the gallop of a mare from the desert, or of a Janissary canter- fortable.” “Madam.” said the startled pew-woman, “I am vey@ || These traces of a sad content: 
ing along with the head of a Be un Arab in his hand, or leaving sorry-—but we have not a seat to give you The ledy neuse df For since ‘twere almost heaven to kneel, 
i ine t . In x } , - r 2 , , = " " } a ; 1 
the town to plunder the Fellahs, (or peasantry.)}—German paper. || turned round to her daughter 1 said, (as she walked out,) wit Then, like thee, meckly, at thy side, 
fr, I Kwow.tepcre.—Knowledge should be the first object of life, an the complacency of a satisfied conscience—* Well, my dears, at} It is a bliss, even thus to feel, 
os " r >: ry . aa T » ' ‘ f it alli ' 
ready the enlargement of knowledge life’s greatest pleasure all events we have done the civil thing \y lo be with thoughts of it allied 
rea 
. - 
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A MOTHER'S LAMENT 


SUDDEN DEATH OF HER YOUNG CHILD. 


roe 


THE 


BY MISS VANDENHOFF 





My beautiful’ it cannot be that thou 
In childhood’s rery spring art snatched away ’ 
Can Death have robbed the radiance from thy brow, 
Or dimmed the eyes whose light did make my day 


Those dimpled lips, so often raised to press 
Soft kisses on my cheek—can they be cold? 
Thy little arms, whose twining fond caress 
Filled up my soul with love it scarce could hold— 


Thy step whose lightest echo woke in me 

A pulse of rapture, and thy voice, whose tone 
Fell on my heart, a thrilling melody— 

Are all—all—gone—my beautiful! my own! 


One silken curl is all T hold of thee— 
It waved upon thy brow that very morn— 
Beneath it danced thy eyes in love and glee— 


And now thou’rt gone ' and [—am left and lorn ! 


Thy mother’s arms, alone, to me have seemed 
The pillow meet to rest thy lovely head 

And thou art now—oh no—I only dreamed ! 
It cannot be, thou’rt lying with the dead! 


It cannot be—TI cannot deem “tis true— 
That thou, so bright, so fair, so full of joy, 
Canst know the chill of Death—its dreaded hue ! 


Thou art not dead--thou cou/dst not die—my boy 





ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTES. 


HONOUR TRIUMPHANT. 


A TALE OF THE HOUSES OF ANGSTEIN AND RIQUETTI. 


There smiles to the sky no blossoming tree, 

But a shade ts cast o'er the lowlhier lea ; 

There sails no bright bird through the silvery air, 

But a shadow below tells what floated there.— Crawford, 


Stars and planets have their shadows, though they seem to be sources 
only of light; and thus those nobler passions which seem to illumine our na- 
ture, always obscure some higher brightness. 

The sun owes his splendour to the darkness which he dissipates ; and 
thus adversity encircles virtue, that its lustre may be enhanced by a tri- 
umphant opposition 

The clouds of the sky are, first, heaps of blackness—then 
and thus the misfortunes which had seemed to sully excellence, become 
the abiding monuments of tts renown. 


sles of glory; 





Ow the borders of the picturesque rivulet of the Diplon, in the 
heart of Tuscany, stood the domain and castle of the ancient 
family of Riquetti. The estate, which bore the name of this re- 
nowned and powerful house, was by far the most extensive and 
beautiful in that part of Italy. ‘The landscape which it covered 
was diversified by a graceful variety of gentle elevation and re- 
cumbent vale, and watered by numerous little brooks which wound 
with elegant delay amid the shrubbery and around the bending 
walks, and finally flowed into the larger stream which skirted the 
manor. ‘The traveller who had paused upon some height of the 
road which ascended the mountain that bounded the possessions ot 
Riquetti towards the north, and looked down upon the holiday 
prospect of brightness and beauty that lay before him—the delicate 
prodigality of flowers and the dark luxury of summer shade, which 
the resistless asking of that climate’s smile had won from the fer- 
tility of the enraptured soil—the wealth of grace and gladness with 
which the prospect teemed, as beneath the mellow sunlight the 
living forms of the water-streams pulsed along their gay and flash- 
ing course—and the lordly resting of the feudal towers in the 
depths of the massive greenness—would have deemed the master 
of this splendid home 
his life, there would have floated before his eyes a Carlo picture of 


thrice-happy among men, and in imagining 


ease and joyousness which would have sent the least repining half- 
envious on his way. It would have turned to wisdom the envy of 
the theughtful, and it might have foreed regret even upon the 
heart of the frivolous, to have been told that silence and solitude 
were the tenants of those fields, and that the proprietors of all that 
magnificence of fairness were connected with their possession only 
by the regretful recollection, and the whispers of mystery and doubt 
Upon the opposite side of the stream, and crowning the heights, 
which by a gradual ascent of more than half-a-mile from the edge 
of the water, rose to a considerable elevation towards the south, 
The 
scenery which surrounded those time-stained turrets, was darker 
and wilder than that of the adjoining domain, and indicated a less 
ancient and less thorough cultivation than that which its rival dis- 
played. But to the eye of intelligent taste, its beauty, though dif- 
ferent, was not less signal. 


appeared the baronial castle of the house of Angstein. 


gardened neatness and the flower-bed softness which flung the hues 
of fascination ever the bosom of the neighbouring valley, there be- 


longed to it the aspect of a grandeur, to whose kingliness of seem- || 


ing the other had no likeness. By the side of some precipitous 
brook that leaped down the successive grades of its path, like an 
endless winding file of silver-shielded soldiers swiftly descending 
to their moonlight prey, there might be seen, whitening through 
the tops of the shrubbery, ledges of marbled rock, like the frag- 


mentary friezcs of a ruined temple; and if some broad opening in || of this extraordinary man. 


If you might not attribute to it the! 


|| usually no part of the disposition of a noble 


| the frequent woods displayed a plain of gray, neglected grass, the 
field was sure to be bounded by a phalanxed line of antique oaks, 
whose range of reef-like tops resembled some dark, overhanging 
cornice, heavy with fringes of the glistening moss. But though 
one of these regions had the elegance of a pleasure-place of Alci- 
nous, and the other the interest of a landscape of Salvator, and 
both the beauty of some island of the blest, yet upon each of them 
Yet were they not 


rested the gloom of sadness and melancholy. 
alike in gloom, for the castle of Angstein, though still and unjoy- 
The lord of those broad lands, with his 
only daughter—the last remnants of a once illustrious line—con- 


ous, was yet inhabited. 


stituted its occupants. 
The baron was a man of dark and mysterious character ; a mar- 
vel and a fear to all the surrounding residents. The peasantry, 
who had not seen his face for twenty years, regarded his name 
with dread and apprehensiony and wild rumours were afloat of deeds 
that none might detail ; yet could they bring home to him no single 
act of cruelty or injustice, for all his dealings with them, transact- 
ed through his stewards, were marked by singular kindness and 
| consideration, and it would perhaps have been found by any one 
who had inquired closely, that the indefinite and fearful reputation 
which he suffered, arose only from his habits of profound and un- 
accountable seclusion. He never wandered beyond the broad walls 
of his castle, excepting that sometimes in the darkness of midnight 
he was known to roam among the rocks, and to muse for hours by 
the side of some lonely waterfall ; but in these ramblings he had 
no companion. His countenance was possessed by the gloom of an 
habitual sternness, as if he dwelt perpetually under the shadow of 
some dark and dreadful recollection. He passed through the ordi- 
narv concerns of daily life within his silent halls, calmly but with 
| a grave indifference ; and it was plain in all that he did, that his 
mind was engrossed by some one-absorbing thought, whose interest 
He 
rarely spoke to his attendants, and then only to give some needful 
That part of the castle 


had no interval, and from whose presence there was no escape 


order; and he was never seen to smile. 
in which he usually passed his time was never approached by any 
of his household, for it was understood that any mtrusion on the 
master’s solitude would be visited by his severest displeasure 
When he sat at meat in his gloomy and voiceless hall, the meal 
was usually despatched in sullen haste, as if he were impatient of 
the moments which detained him from his loneliness. And even 
here he would sometimes pause in strong abstraction from the scene 
around him, and, forgetful of the hour, would lean upon his hand against 
the board and muse in earnest stillness. His attendants knew his 
mood too well to interrupt him at such times by any interference, 
or to risk his anger by appearing to observe the disorder which was 
not meant to meet their eye; and gazing for a moment upon his 
pale and rigid features, worn free from every mark of sensualness 
by the suffermgs of a tortured mind—his high but furrowed fore- 
head, whose lofty nobleness of form had yielded its majesty to be 
a throne of care, his dark and fiery eye quenched in a cloud of 
sightless vacancy, his lip compressed and stern as if he saw some 
of 
present task and retire from the hall 


scene warlike interest—they would hurriedly conclude their 
if his daughter, who rarely 
shared her father’s company at any other season, and who watched 
these fits of wayward and uncontrollable possession with the anguish 
of a dumb and unutterable curiosity, approached him im his savage 
sullenness, and with a tearful eve pressed her bosom to his in the 
inquiring sympathy of untimid innocence, he would start from his 
meditations, and smiling with more of bitterness than love would 
clasp her in his arms convulsively, and, shuddering as he kissed her 
cheek, would bid her pray that she might be preserved from the 
violence of the 


passions. He would then leave her abruptly, and 


shutting himself in his chamber would be no more seen for the dav 
How his time was employed in these unentered apartments was 
known to none ; but his heavy tread as he paced his chamber long 
after the midnight clock had echoed through a slumbering castle, 
told that his was a grief which sleep could not console, and that 
the vigil of his bosom was stronger than night. If the summer 
moon from her moving throne was smiling nature into loveliness, 
and herself exulting in the joy she shed, he might sometimes be 
seen leaning against the window-pillars and gazing as motionless 
as the stone he pressed ; but if he gazed to win the peaee of the 
prospect he beheld, he gazed in vain. Or if the starry vault of the 
moonless sky was tingling with the rays of the silent light, his form 
might be discerned pausing on the elevation of some arch of the 
lofty unroofed gallery which the colossal architecture of antiquity 
had thrown around the interiour of the high and massive walls ; but 
the bright fraternal stars that calm the sea could never calm his 
breast 


At the period to which this tale relates, learning was little culti- 
| vated by any but the professedly clerical, and literary tastes formed 
The youth of the 
lord of Angstem having been passed chiefly on the sentried plains 
of war, he was as little likely by habit as by nature to find delight 
in study. And yet there was one class of volumes in which he 
All 
the printed works belonging to this subject he had been careful to 


took extraordinary interest, and those were books of heraldry 


|| collect, and his library also contained copies on paper or parchment 


| 
| of almost every escutcheon which the fancy of a king at arms could 


be supposed capable of devising. He would often pass hours in 


minute examination and comparison of these, and if at any time | 


there seemed to flash upon him some sign or fragment of the thing 
| he sought, he would ponder the token as if it had been a revelation 
from on high. This peculiar taste and employment it was not 
| easier to explain than to account for any other part of the character 
| It could not have been any weakness 





| of aristocratic vanity that prompted these researches, for the history 
_of his family from its first Gothic founder was written in the public 
records of the nation’s annals and in monuments of valour every. 
where present ; and it was acknowledged to be one of the oldest and 
most honourable in Italy. Nor could the singularity be understood 
by supposing that the breast of a military leader cherished the 
low fondnesses of an antiquarian and a geneaologist. The Opposite 
and inconsistent devotion to the pen and to the pennon was as ex- 


clusively characteristic of the respective ranks of churchman a) 


@ha 


chieftain as the growth of the vine marks the humbleness of the 
marsh and the spreading of the oak shows the soil of the mou 


ntan 
Yet, strange as it might be, the baron would pore for hours oyer 
shields and crests, as if their lines and curves were the pregnan; 
hieroglyphics of some vital truth. 

The daughter of Lord Angstein was at this time just bloomiy 


into the brightness of an unequalled beauty, and his conduct to. 
! 


wards this sole scion of his life and love was as ine xplicable 


the rest 


as ai) 


To one who had observed his behaviour with an unthiy k 
ing eye, it might have seemed difficult to decide whether his ysya! 
repulsive reserve, mixed with occasional bursts of uncontrolled ten. 
derness, was the morbid intensity of a too sensitive love, wh; 
sought to quench itself in an affected sternness, or the result of an 


unnatural aversion, that sometimes by the remorseful instincts of 
the heart was self-compelled to a tumultuous violence of love A 
more sagacious observer would have seen that her idea was deeply 
mingled with the distressing recollections of the past, and would 
have known that this strange treatment of one so dear, was the 
self-imposed, false stoicism of a bosom which felt that ind ilgence 
of the emotions which nature had appointed for it would transcend 


the endurance of its strength. Of the fact of dee p fondness there 


could be no question ; it was proved by everything excepting man- 


ner. All the comforts and luxuries which wealth and ingen V 


could supply were continually heaped around her ; and the d 


fitness of these indulgences, the nicety with which every provis 


cate 


was adapted to her taste, and the constancy with which all her 


possible wishes and inclinations were anticipated and answered 


made it evident that the perfect happiness of his child must form 
the close and daily study of her parent. His daughter, w 


quick intelligence 


perceived these evidences of affection, and who 
was convinced that she was dec ply dear to her father, wor ld ofter 
Tr, il ften 





approach him with an inviting tenderness that was calculated to 





appeal to his most secret sympathy; but 


almost mvariably turned aside with frigidness and severity: and 


these advances wer 


she would retire to her apartment to weep alone, there to be s 


prised by some new token of his thoughtful love, which her absey 


had given occasion to be place dat her disposal Ye t, though his 


personal demeanour seemed thus resolutely framed to deny the re- 
gard which his silent actions continually declared, there were times 


when accident or forgetfulness betraved even here what intent 


sought to control. For if her father were sitting beside her while 
some pleasant task engaged her thoughts—and at rare intervals | 
would so far deviate from his ordinary s¢ clusion—her hasty Sidt- 
long glance would often show that he was gazing on her face with 


anxious scrutiny and a countenance of painful tenderness A 


sometimes, too, in the depths of the night, she would awake from 
slee P and find her father reclin ing on her couch and se anning her 
features as she slumbered, with a close and studious interest. When 
thus detected, he would start with a confused and agitated manner 


and saying that he was only wishing to see if she were asle< 


would retire hastily from the apartment 


sion of the the castle 
rpted 


The seecl inhabitants of of Anestein was 


never intert by visiters. For twenty years none but the he- 


reditary tenants of the pile, master and attend yssed its 


nts, had e1 
massive threshold. But the baron himself, especially in the earlier 
vears of his retirement, was wont to be absent occasionally for weeks. 


or even for months, upon distant expeditions of which none 


I KLeW 
the object or the course On the morning of his departure 
would simply announce his intention to be absent, without any hint 
of lis destination or purpose, and would reappear as suddenly ar 


as silently as he had gone ye ese journeys, howe ver, grew jess 
ot 


roof 


frequent as years advanced, and late a long time had elapse 


since he had left his heredit 


ry 


Such was the character and conduct of Lord Angstein. Such t 


world saw him; and seeing him such, it is not wonderful that 


pronounced him a man of dark temper and mysterious life It re- 


purposes Of our storv, we ex; lain these 


incidents in his past history which made his nature a marvel and 
They 


not wonderful, but full of influence 


mains that, for the future 


° 
his behaviour an enigma were events few, but pregnant; 


The youthful years of the life of Lord Angstein had been spent 
in battling against the Turks on the borders of Austria, by the s 
of his father, who, in consequence of a long-existing compact 
amity with one of the most powerful Christian barons of the ¢ 
pire, was bound to render at that distant point his best assistan 


in defence against the invaders. In this war his parent was sla 


and when the struggle was ended, the young lord returned to his 


hereditary estate, with the firm intention of there 


passing the r 
mainder of his days in the possession of those jovs of peace w! 
await with double dearness the soldier, when he 

Returns home into iife—when he becomes 

A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 
His was a spirit meant rather to breathe in quiet freedom the sen- 
timents of soaring poetry or gushing love, than to nerve itself for 
action in the field of strife. Not that any reluctance was displaved 
to enter on this fiercer duty, or any weakness shown in the execv- 
tion of it: the time-toughened blood of an antique race of tit! d 


warriours would have mocked at such conclusion. But though the 
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opening fight beheld him eager, and the closing battle saw him vic- 
tor, yet his profession was borne with a sense of regret, and a know- 
jedge that there was a life which shrouded in its calm haunts a dig- 
nity of charm to which his ruder hours were wholly stranger. Though 
hold in mien and stern in action, his inward bosom was marked 
by a strong susceptibility to feeling, and his mind was haunted by 
yisions of deep passion, to which all that was around: him was alien. 
|.ke the younger Piccolomini, with a painful consciousness, he felt 
that in the toil 
Which robbed him of his vouth, 

Left him a heart unsoul'd and solitary, 

A spirit uninformed, unornamented,— 

In the camp's stir and crowd and ceaseless larnm, 

The neighing war-horse, the air-shattering trumpet, 

The unvaried still returning hour of duty, 

Word of command, and exercise of arms— 

There's nothing here, there's nothing in all this, 

To satisfy the Aeart, the grasping heart! 
With some such sentiments, not, indeed, so clearly and compara- 
tively settled, but, rather, “undefined and wandering,” he was lis- 
soning to “the soft peace-march beating Home, brothers, home !” 
the hardened thoughts which had so long possessed him were 


wit 


yielding to gentler purposes ; when the intelligence reached him 


f the final expulsion of the Moors from Spain, and the chivalric 
enterprise against Africa, which the glorious enthusiasm of Xi- 
me nes had instituted. Fired by the kindling spectacle of the hero- 
sn of that old and valiant churchman, and warmed into sympathy 


th 
with 


fthe bannered plain, he at once renounced his calmer hopes, and 


he great and holy cause which was then staked on the issue 


resolved without delay to range himself again beneath the Chris- 
san standard, and resume on another soil the contest for which his 
father had poured out his dearest blood 

This design was strengthened and established by information 
which was brought to him almost immediately, of a company form- 
wz in France and Italy, in imitation of the Knights Hospitallers of 
st. John, consisting of a chosen number of young men of noble ex- 
traction in those two kingdoms. He at once determined to become 
amember of this order, and hastening rapidly to Tuscany to give 
such orders respecting his estate and concerns as the death of his 
father and his succession to the barony rendered necessary, he spent 
a few days at the castle, and then set out for Genoa, from which a 
portion of the new company were to embark 

The society into which Lord Angstein became enrolled consisted 
{three hundred persons, all of whom were illustrious in rank, and 
many of whom were distinguished for personal military valour. In 
honour of the eminent cardinal in whose service they enlisted them- 
selves, they assumed the designation of the Knights of St. Francis 
They were divided into three bands of equal number, each of which 
was subject to a commander chosen from the corps, and the whole 
body under the orders of a grand commander appointed by the 
On entering the company each member submitted to a 
par- 


three 
neculiar tonsure of the hair, which served both to indicate the 
willy-religious character and object of the order, and to afford easy 
means of distinction and recognition. ‘They bound themselves to 
battle with the followers of the crescent as long as the standard 
They 


lived themselves by a solemn vow to hold no intercourse of friend- 


of the great leader whom they served should be in the field 


ship or neutrality with any Mohamedan, nor so much as to converse 


with one of that hated faith ; and assuming the name and relation 





brethren of the same family, they swore to abstain from drawing 





sword against one another upon anv cause or provocation, and 
A rich 


style of dress, varving in the details of its ornaments with the taste 


to refer all disputes to the grand commander of the order 


each individual, but uniform in its general character, was adopted ; 
1 that in times of danger there might be no doubt or difficulty in 
the recognition of fraternity among those who were not personally 
known to each other, each companion wore beneath his inner vest 
i medallic token attached to a chain around the neck, and charac- 
terized by a form and an impression which was known to none but 
xe who were members of the order 
The part of Africa which was the seat of the destined operations 
the Knights of St. Francis, was that which lay westward from 
the Straits of Gibraltar 
luring the years in which hostilities were kept up with the exiled 
In the 


contliets which took place upon that coast, the I:alian warriours co- 


The course of events which occurred 


Moors, it is not pertinent to our story to relate series of 


vered themselves with honour, and the least emiment among them 


More 


neident occurred which gave a lasting colour to all his future life 


vas not Lord Angstein han a year had passed when an 

The Spanish camp was pitched in the neighbourhood of the forest 

Venita, and an informal truce was established with the enemy, 
when, towards the close of a long day in the end of summer, Lord 
Angstein rode forth alone, in the direction of the wood, to enjoy the 
Iteshness of the evening, and regale himself with the spectacle, not 
He struck 


f from the road as soon as he reached the wood, and journeyed 


fen seen in that country, of luxuriant forest foliage 


ruly under the spreading trees, silent beneath the lustre of the 
mellow sunset, until he arrived at a little brook which flowed among 
the mossy roots of the old oaks with a pleasant sound of freshness 
und freedom. ‘To taste the comfortable calmness of the scene, he 
descended from his horse, and tying the bridle to a tree, strolled 
wong the margin of the stream. He had not gone far before he 
was startled by the sound of a plaintive female voice speaking in a 


He paused for a moment to 


tone not elevated but very earnest 
usten whence the sound proceeded, and perceived that the deep 
qwetness of the time had enabled the speaker's words, which he 
how thought were mingled with sobs, to be audible to him from be- 
hind a low mount which rose directly to his sight on the opposite 
side of the rivulet. He immediately sprang across the water, and 
sealing the little hill which had intercepted the view, beheld a sight 


which startled him into the splendid amazement of another being 
|| Kneeling on a small moss-tufted knoll, over which, through some 
natural vista of the woods, the lustrous, ruby-tinted light of the 


sunset fell and flowed, gleaming like some gorgeous mantle of crim- | 


son and gold, flang down to be the alighting-place of angels ; her 
full, dark eyes fixed on the blue heaven visible through the window- 
ed branches, and expressive of that intenseness of spirituality and 
sensibility which awed the observer's bosom with the inpression 


that the total sanctity of the unseen soul was seated in the bril-| 


liance of that tremulous orb ; her hand, small, and richly-jewelled, 
clasped in fervent feeling, and elevated to her heaving breast, and 
uttering words of prayer in softer tones of Spanish than ever waters 


flowed from the gushing fountain, appeared a lady, beaming with 
the radiance of a beauty that mocks all power of portraiture. In 
an instant, as he looked, a cloud, of a bright ** orient hue, unbor- 
seemed to circle his being and become the 


. 


rowed from the sun,” 
breathing-air of his existence. As he caught one glance of that 
glowing eye, his bosom throbbed as with the sudden ceasing of 
some crushing fear, and in a moment the myriad half-formed hopes, 
had fluttered withm his 


lonely spirit, both those which had cowered darkly near his heart, 


emotions, thoughts and dreams which 


touching it gently as they played around it, and those which had 
pinioned their rapid flight through the clearer air of understanding, 
were flashed into full-expanded perfectness of being, and inspired 
with the vigour of the lightning’s life The sympathy kindled by 
that meeting gaze seemed to spread before him as in a murror his 
complete soul, with all its unacknowledged aspirations, and to as- 
sure him, as with a sister's confidence, that all his hopes were un- 


derstood and partaken, and all his wishes were returned 


stinctive trust in the Christian garb, turned towards the intruder 
and then checking her forgetful for- 


The knight was about to 


with a faint cry of gladness : 
wardness, paused and blushed dec ] ly 
spring forward and throw himself at her feet, when he remembered 
the vow which was upon him, forbidding him to hold converse of 
any description with the followers of the crescent; and the rich 
eastern dress, and the haughty features and passionate eye of the 
person before him, made it evident that she belonged to the race 
of the exiled Moors. His bosom was agitated with a tumult of 
emotion, and for awhile the strong temptation of impetuous love 
battled with the strength of a noble’s honour. Whilst this struggle 
was vet undecided, and the subject of it knew not whether to turn 
away or to submit, he suddenly espied a small cross of gold suspended 
by a chain from her neck, with one limb of it fastened within her 
belt. On the instant, the conflict of his thoughts was turned to joy; 
and perceiving that, although probably ol Moor sh line age, she was 
a worshipper of the faith to which he was devoted, he ran forward, 
feeling as if he had known her all his life, and stooping upon one 


knee, took her soft hand in his, and gazed upon her face with an 


mquiring aspect 


* Will you save me *” said the lady, with a trembling voice, the 


tears beginning to fall from her cheek as her delicacy contemplated 


the new danger which was presented 


“ From what! from whom!” said the Italian warriour 


“From those who will pursue me. [am a Christian woman ; 


but my uncle ts a distinguished supporter of the throne and faith of 
King Boabd:il ; 


1 
arms of Ferdinand, | was broug 


and when the inhalutants of Grenada fled before the 


ht huher agamst my will, and have 


since been little else than a captive in the house of my kinsman. | 


escaped yesterday from a sect who ar alien from all 


thes, and have wandered throug! 


my svinpa 


1 this interminable forest till now 


lth, and to 


but I know not where I am, nor how 


I had hope d to cross the sea im safety, for l have wea 


reach the land of my fathers ; 


I shall escape Oh peaceful and ple asant land of Grenada, when 


shall I behold thy groves agam ?” 


“When you will!” replied the knight, pressing her hand to his 


lips “Tt you will trust me, you shall be sate; af vou will be mine, 


you shall be hay py 

The lady was silent, but the audible beating of her heart assured 
the knight that his suit was not repelled. ‘Trembling like herself, 
and speaking not, through excess of emotion, he pressed her gently 
to his bosom and imprinted a faint kiss upon her check 


“ You will be mine,” whispered he, * and you will be safi 


happy.” 
That evening, nigh to the pl ice 


the iovers first t 


where had first met, 


the warm moon shming down upon the holy silence of the scene, the 
priest joined the hands of these two youthful persons, and the holy 
rites of the church never sanctified a purer or a deeper passi 
Those ym rsons, who be ng po s¢ ssed of a reserved at d sensitive 
te mper and ot profound, though unexercised passions, pass through 
the world with the unmerited reputation of a cold and bitter pride, 
usually fling a certam fervent recklessness into all their actions ; 
and thus it comes that their very love hath in it a touch of despera- 


tion. Their sensibilities are as deep as they are strong, and the 





ordinary hopes and fears which make up the griefs and joys of val- 
gar life, fail to reach the ground of their hearts and to plant there 
the seeds of sympathy. Nor is it surprising that not contented 
to be indifferent to trifling excitements, they should go farther, and 
scorm and scofl those common tmterests whose puny babblingne ss 
had mocked the might of their emotions, and should thus obtaim the 
credit of an unfeeling sternness and a selfish ruthlessness from the 
very excess of the opposite qualities. But though im usual scenes 
they seem thus callous, and stand as unshaken as the rock whose 
hase alone is beaten by the leaping waves, when there occurs some 
incident which addresses and evokes their dormant energies of soul, 
then they are roused, indeed, and like the circling whirlwind which 


| divides not nor is portioned, but throws its whole fearful being upon 


The lady rose from the ground, and appearing to repose an in-! 


what it aims at, they project the total strength of unperted passion 
upon the object which they select, and on the wisdom of what ven- 
ture depends whether this consecration shall be to them salvation 


or a sacrifice 
He had gone through his career thus far, with scarcely any 


Such was the character of the young lord of Ang- 
stein 
exhibition of sensibility, not because his emotions were too weak or 
too fugitive to fix, but because they were too gigantic to be roused 
from the slumber of sluggishness. When an object was presented 
whose exhaustless interest called to the farthest depths of deep 
devotion and circled all the corners of the heart, he answered the 
appeal by vowing every sentiment and power of his nature to the 
being whose lovely excellence was more than worthy of them all 

Although there was nothing in the constitutions of the Order of 
St. Francis which forbade or discouraged the marriage of the com- 


panions, yet it had hitherto happened that all of them were un- 


wedded ; and from this uniformity of practice, it had grown to be 
something of a point of honour, or of pride, or perhaps only of ex- 
! This cireum- 


pectation, that the members should remain single 





stance, coupled with the necessary awkwardness ol ceremony 


avowal and presentation of « wife in the situation in 
Lord 


keeping his espousals secret, so long as he maintained his present 


attending th 


which he was, induced Angstem to the determination of 
position in the army, and content himself with looking forward to 
the penod of his return to his paternal halls im Tuscany, for the 
festivities which were due to an event so full 


celebration of those 


ot gladne ss Mk the relore contided his proces a ngs to none, but 


lodged his bride in some dwelling near to the camp of his ompany, 
as from time to tune they shifted their temporary residence, and 
in that seclusion she received no visits but from the husband of 
her love 

To portray and to analyze the abundance of that perte ct wy 
which made his days like a dream of the night, and his nights lke 
the brightness of the day, is not our purpose A year had passed, 
and the Lord of Angstem was made happy by the birth of a daugh- 
t her mother's heart, and 
The 
near the city of 


ter, whose swe« was the ecstasy of 


whose beauty was the de-star of all her father’s hopes 


head-quarters of the army were now stationary 


Mascara, and the mother with her daughter were established at a 


forest of the same name, at the 


Cn 


small cottage on the skirts of the 


distance of about a co ple of miles day, towards the close 


of the afternoon, the baron and his bride were nding along a rm 


led 


tured road, which extended through pleasant scenery for the distance 


of half a league in the opposite direction from the camp and city 
They had not ridden far before they overtook a horseman pursuing 
at a slower pace the same direction with themselves, whose stnk 
ing appearance attracted the attention of both. He was a man of 
large and well-knit frame, but characterized by grace as much as 
strength, and of considerable beauty of countenance, which might 
have bordered on a maiden fairness if ut had not been for the dark 
mustachkko which curled upon his lip, and for the acquired expres- 
sion of daring resolution which was seated on his features. His 
aspect shows d about forty vears ; but vears, as it might seem, of 
more than common enterprise and action. He sat upon his horse 


with an erect and noble air, and the first umpression of most persons 


would have been, that he belonged to the highe st order of society . 





but a more disermminating eye, while it might not perhaps have 
olmected to that « clusion, would possi ily have found less diffi- 
culty in admutt t. of the mien of the individual had exhibited 
less eflort and mo repose, and the character displ ved had seemed 
to be shown rather than sustamed. ‘The pace of the traveller was 
slower than their own; and as they came 1 p with hun, he turned 
hus horse rather convemently to the side of the way . and as they 
availed themselves ol s politeness to pass h m, he saluted Lord 
Angstem with an air of « uted courtesy When his look, how 

ever, fell upon tie co tenance of the baroness, it kindled to a 
rlance whose ardour caused the gentle face t fell on to turn aside 
with something of ofl _ doa flush that seemed like that of 
sudden passion, started to his cheek The pair passed by, and the 
stranger followed at some distance behind, until he came upon a 
small shawl, lying the eentre of the road, which appeare d to be a 
part of the dress of the lady who Was belore him He tmamediately 
dismounted, and, taking it in tos hand, rode up toe the pai, who by 
this time had « overed the lo and presented it to the fair loser 
with the utmost grace of manner She protlered her thanks with 
warmth ; but the ron. Ww had turned his horse completely round, 
® uply made a verv low and still obeiance, weich seemed as much 
to rebuke as to reward the act The stranger scemed imelined to 
join the party, as they resume i their ride, and was about to direct 
his horse by the side of the lady, when the emphatic * Good even 

ing'” of the haughty noble, lett h n no alternative but to fall back 


“| thought the fellow was a gentleman,” re marked the baron care 


rot out of the hearmg of the stranger, * until 


That betrayed the 


lesslv, when they had 
he presented the shaw! to vou instead of me 


bold adventurer, for that lordly air has 


I imagine he is a bold 


But he 


ple bern 


not been acquired for nothn is the best counterfeit com 
I ever sew 
"The persan thus spoken of, rode slowly along behind the party 


until he arrived at a division m the road, and then cantering off, 


was scen no more 
Alberti Vitorelli was a Neapolitan by birth, of obscure origin and 


humble fortune From his carlest years he had been s wrestler 


with the world and the world’s law, until he had acquired a hard: 
hood and a dexterity which made hun confident to enterprise every 


He had 


mingled in the courtly intrigues and military actions of almost 


difficulty, and successful in struggling with most of them 


every country of Europe, and had been accustomed to pars with 


ready versatility from the council-table to the gaming-boaxd, aral, 
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relying upon nothing but a ready apprehension and an undaunted 
assurance, to find successat both. He was at once a contriver of 
infinite craft and subtlety, and an executor of the most remorseless 
energy and extent. Fond of gaiety, he would snatch at joviality 
with a blood-stained hand; devoted to pleasure, he made cruelty 
and crime the ministers of his delights. He had an arm to effect 
whatever the wiliest head could plot, and a brain to conceive what 
only the most ruthless hand could enforce. Prompt to essay what- 
soever a wanton humour could suggest, he was deterred by no 
moral obstacles, and aflrighted by no physical resistance. Pos- 
sessed, at this time, of an abundant wealth, which was squandered 
as profusely as it was ucquired profligately—of a reckless and 
buoyant tempcrament—careless of consequences, from which a 
fleet steed or a freshening breeze could at any time bear him far 
away—he consulted no advisers but gratification and interest, and 
asked no question of his means but whether they were efficient. 

Such was the man whose accidental encounter with Lord Ang- 
stein and his bride we have just deseribed. A single glance at 
the countenance of the lady had revealed a beauty which in a 
moment kindled the passion of the lawless Italian into a deter- 
mination to possess it, if all that he knew of power or evil could 
obtain it. The brief colloquy which the accident of the moment 
permitted him to hold with her, excited his ardour yet farther 
The frigid loftiness with which the baron had repulsed his faintest 
approaches, made it plain enough to him that his character was 
suspected and his pretensions despised ; and the quick resentment 
of a mortified plebeian, united with desire in enforcing the resolu- 
tion of his passion. As he struck aside from the path which this 
couple were pursuing, and galloped towards his home, he rapidly 
built up a scheme by which he hoped at once to satisfy his pleasure 
and his revenge 

His active and indefatigable ingenuity speedily made discovery 
of all the circumstances of the history of those with whom he had 
to deal. By the aid of the many agents and emissaries whom his 
schemes required him to hold usually in employ, he learned that 
the Moorish bride of Lord 
only member of her family in whom she reposed any confidence or 


There 


Angstein had a brother, who was the 


regard, and hira it seemed she warmly loved and trusted 
were some considerations that made the suggestion that this per- 
son was at that time within the besieged city, a statement “apt 
and of great credit; and the Neapolitan at once determined to 
build his process on that fiction. It happened a few days after the 
accidental meeting which we have mentioned above, that that di- 
vision of the knights of St. Francis to which Lord Angstein was 
attached—for the three portions into which we have said the com- 
pany was distributed were separate in employment and rarely 
acted together—was occupied at the distance of a few miles from 
the city, and his absence for some days was thus rendered neces- 
sary. On the afternoon of the day of his departure, Vitorelli care- 
fully disguised himself in the complete apparel of a Mohamedan, 
and rode out towards the cottage where the wife of the soldier 
resided 
eurls, surmounted by a turban cap, and the full robe, with which 
he had concealed every vestige of his former mien, would serve to 
save him from the slightest suspicion, on the part of the lady, of 
being the person whom she had encountered im her ride. He was 
readily admitted to the presence of the baroness, and addressing 
her in her native tongue, with a fluent accuracy which none would 


have supposed not natural, he stated that he was the honoured 


T 


He felt confident that the long beard and thick black | 


bearer of a communication from her brother, who was at that time |} 


within the walls of the city of Mascara 


which beamed im her eyes as this statement was made, convinced 


him of the success of his design; and he went on to say that her! 


brother was informed of the connexion into which she had entered, 
and that the character of Lord Angstein was such that he could 


not but think it very fortunate for her happiness ; that he desired, 


however, once more to see his sister before she departed for ever to | 


another country, and to assure her in person of his constant love ; 


and that, if her affection would grant this favour, he would meet | 


her on the following evening at the castle of San Serapho, a few 


miles further up the coast, as at no other place in the vicinity could | 
he feel himse!f safe, and that the individual then commissioned to | 
bear her this request would direct her at that time to the appointed | 


of the 


e latter, a 


spot. As a proof of his regard, and of the authenticity 
message, he desired her to accept, by the I 


hands of th 


diamond ftinger-ring, of extraordimary value. The lady meditated 


for a few moments upon the offer, wavering between the unwilling. !| 


ness to be absent unprotected during the departure of her husband, 
and her strong wish to see once more a brother to whom she was 
so much attached, and then gave her consent. ‘The transmission 
of so costly a gem by the person who was before her, and who was 
offered as her conductor, seemed to prove decidedly the trust-wor- 


thiness of his character ; and, as the baron was likely to be gone 


for some days, she could accomplish the expedition unknown to | 


The hour of ten on the next 


him, and be back before his return 


night was accordingly fixed on as the tr 


ne at which the present 


messenger should call for her, to set out to the place assigned for 
their interview 


Punctual td the appomted hour, the fictitious Moor was at the 


rey for the use of the baroness 





gate on horseback, with a led p 
The unsuspecting woman, informed of his arrival, imprinted a 


r infant, whom she had just rocked 


hurried kiss on the cheek on hx 
to sleep, and flinging her light cloak upon her shoulders, descended 
to the door, not without some painful fears at committing herself to 
the guardianship of a total stranger, which, however, were over- 
a sister's affection. She 

They had ridden a few hundred paces, 


come by the longings of mounted the 


saddle, and they set off. 


The welcome surprise | 








} 
1} 


| 


when her companion turned to her and said, “It is possible that | 


Arman Al Tarik, your brother, may not be able to arrive at the 
castle quite so soon as he had appointed, and you may be detained 
a few hours longer than was originally supposed. Had I better te!l 
your domestics that you may be delayed a little later than you 
mentioned to them?” 

‘** You may tell them so, if you please,” said the lady, in the 
sweetest accents that ever melted a human heart ; “but, on account 
of my infant, I cannot be gone much longer.” 

The other rode back to the attendant, who was yet standing at 
the wicker-gate of the little garden which surrounded the house, 
and handing him a note, which he had carried till then concealed 
m his robe, said, in a low tone, which could not reach the ears of 
her whom it referred to, ‘*The baroness desires that you will give 
that note to the baron immediately he returns,” and, without paus~ 
ing, he wheeled round, and joining the lady whom he had left, 
they cantered briskly off. The castle of San Serapho was situated 
near the sea, about six miles off, and the ride of an hour brought 
them to its gate. They were admitted, and the baroness was 
shown to a room on the right hand of the large hall, into which the 
front door of the building opened. It was furnished as a sleeping 
apartment, and had an air of considerable luxury. A few moments 
after, the companion of her journey followed hes into the chamber, 
and apologising, with great respect, for intruding upon her privacy, 
stated that he was informed by the attendants of the mansion, that 
Arman Al Tarik had, during his absence, sent a messenger to say 


that he was unavoidably prevented from fulfilling his appointment 


punctually, but that, in three hours at the latest, le would be there 
The speaker begged the lady to consider the family of the castle 
as entirely at her orders, and ventured to suggest that she might 


find it agreeable to seek repose during the time of her brother's 
necessary delay, and then, with a very humble bow, withdrew 
The baroness, when he had gone, resolved to avail herself of this 
last suggestion, as there would probably be no other part of the 


night at which she could snatch the opportunity now afforded of 
refreshment and rest; and accordingly reclined upon the curtained 
couch which stood in the corner of the room, to seek the repose of 
which she felt some need 

Vitorelli gave strict orders to the attendants that no one should 
leave the building during his absence, and then descended to the 
gate, and mounted his horse 

“So far all goes well,” said he, as he lodged his foot in the 
stirrup, “and if it were not for this accursed business which de- 
mands my time, I should be the happiest of men in half an hour 
However, gain is as good as pleasure, and it as well to despatch 
affairs first, and be sure of them. But it makes an awkward paren- 
thesis in the matter, and may lead to danger of detection. I must 
lose as little time as possible,” and, spurring his horse, he was 
quickly out of sight 

(To be continued.) 





LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Porrry is the divinest of all arts, for it is the breathing or ex- 
pression of that principle or sentiment which is deepest or sublimest 
in human nature 

Oftentimes, in perusing poetry, I have fancied the notes of ad- 
miration at the termination of the lines as hieroglyphics of the 
author's own admiration at his own cleverness 

No prudent man will oppugn the merits of a contemporary in his 
own supposed department | 

Women often affect to seem unaffected, and take great care to 
appear careless 

There is in true beauty somewhat that narrow souls cannot dare 
to admire 

Never shall I forget her fair, round, flexible form. Delicate 
girl! just budding into womanly loveliness, whose heart trembled 
behind the snowy wall of her beautiful bosom 

There cannot be a more fatal symptom of the decline and cor- 
ruption of national morals, than the prevalence of what is called 
squeamishness 

There are times when the most frank and sociable 


man may 


surieit on most loved society, pre ferring loneliness rather 

Laws penned with the utmost care and exactness, and in our 
own language, are often perve rted to wrong meanings; then why 
should we wonder that the Bible is so’ 

Although men are accused of not knowing their weakness, vet 
perhaps, as few know their own strength 

Louis the Fourteenth of 
into a great name. 

I never wonder to see men wicked, but I often wonder to se« 


France spent his life in tur good 


ng a 





them not ashamed 
All men complain that cards are ill shuffled till they get a good 

hand | 
Most men have just enough religion to make them hate, but 


not enough to make them love one another. 
1at mankind will take adv ice, when 


warning 


How ts it possible to expect tl 
they will not so much as take 

If men of wit and genius would resolve n 
their works of critics and detractors, the next age 
that they ever had any 

When a true genius appears in the world, you may know him by 





nl ) ’ 
| n 


ver toc 11 
know 


r 





would not 





this sign, that the dunces are all in confederacy against him 
| ‘The greatest inventions were produced in times of ignorance, as 


the use of the compass, gunpowder, and printing 
We should ever carefully avoid putting our interest in compe- 
titton with our duty 
The real value of friendship consists more in what we fee! than 
In what we inspire 
I know of no homage more worthy of the Deity, than the silent 
‘ 
f 


admuration excited by the contemplation of his works 


It 1s ever a folly to be wise among fools 


God be praised, learning that we know nothing is still learning || 


something 
To be universally intelli 


iu 
> 


ible is not the least merit in a writer. |. 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


APHORISMS FROM GOETHE, 


Booxs.—The only books we really learn from, are those which 


we are unable to judge of, understand, and criticise. The author 
of a book which we can appreciate and criticise, is our scholar not 

’ t 
our master. For this reason will the Bible always influence the 


heart and mind of man, for no one will ever be able to stand up and 
say, I understand it as a whole, and I understand all its parts.— 
We generaily treat books very much as we do new acquaintances 
At first 
with our own previously formed opinions, any friendly 


we are highly pleased if we find in them any agreement 


approxima- 


tion to any of our cherished thoughts and feelings: when we eet 
) get 


to know them better, the disagreements first come to light, and we 


view them not with partial enthusiasm, but with cool attention 


i i 


Aces.—In every age, it was individuals only that laboured for 


truth, not the age itself. We hearteomuch by far about * th. spi- 
rit of the age.” It was the age that poisoned Socrates—it was the 
age that burned John Huss. There is very littie difference, after 


all, between one age and another 


IncompLere MEN.—Botanists have a class of plants which they 


call zncompletar, incomplete ; and there is such a class among men 


too: those whose aims and wishes are not proportioned to their 


powers and deeds 


SUPERSTI rion. — Supe rstition is the poetry of life It is inherent 


in man’s nature ; and when we think it is wholly eradicated, it takes 
refuge in the strangest holes and corners, whence it peeps out all 
at once, as soon as it can do it with safety 


Controverstatists.—The opponents of any idea, founded on 





reason and common sense, are like men striking among live coals 
they may scatter them, but only to make them kindle and blaze 
spots which otherwise they would never have touched 
Know.epce.—We should be better acquainted with manr 
things, if we did not seek to know them too thoroughly. We 


should remember that objects, to be seen well, re quire to be view- 
ed at an angle of forty-five degrees 
Snakspeare.—Shakspeare is the worst book in the w weld for 


young authors of talent to read: he exercises suc h an influence 


over them, that they copy him, thinking all the while that they ar 
original 
Oxp ace.—Old age is never honoured among us, but only in- 


dulged, as childhood is ; and old men lose one of the most precious 
I 


rights of man—that of being judged by their peers 


Goop society.—I once heard a sensible man say of a very re- 





their silence was as instructive to him as ther 


conversat 





It is far easier to detect errour than to die 
the 


TRUTH AND ERROUR 
the surface, and can easily be dis- 


cerne d . the other lies dee ply hidden, and 


one | 


cover truth es on 
few are able to find it 

: si , aT 
Revotvtions.—How profound a quiet always follows times of 
as the dust rises with most violence before a shower. and 


tumult! 


then is laid for a long time 





Antiquiry.—We are willing to look on antiquity as superiour te 


our time, but not on posterity. It is only a father that does not 


the son 


envy 


Tretu.—Truth is a torch, you say. Granted ; but it is a huge 


one. And so we shut our eyes, and only try to get past it safe, not 
without great fear that it might scorch us 
Misrortune.—Fortunate people seem to think that their less 
happy fellow-creatures ought to suffer and die before them with 
decency, as the Romans used to require their gladiators to do 
Errovrs.—The silliest of all errours is when young men think 
de 


they forfeit their claims to originality, if they acknowle< 
truth that has been discovered by others before them 
Seventy.—If it is true in the literal sense, that all the wisdom 
of the world ts folly in the sight of heaven, is it worth a man’s while 
to live to seventy’ 
].aws.—All laws and rules of action have been made bv old peo 


Youn 


old people, the rule 


ple and by men g people and women favour the 


except 





Tuoveut anp action.—Meditation and action have been « 





, , 


pared to Rachel and Leah: the one was the more pleasing; the 


other, the more fruitful 
1 


Diericuities.—The greatest difficulties are always found wher 


we are not looking for them 
Greece.—Of all people upon earth, the Greeks dreamed the 
loveliest dream of life 


Tue wort»y.—This world of ours is like a fair bell with a crack 








in it; it keeps on clanging, but does not r 





INcratitupe.—Ingratitude ts a kind of mental weakness 
ave never seen an able man who was ungrateful 


History.—The great advantage of history is the enthusiasm st 
pires 


Human actions.—In man’s works, as 


mtent is the great thing to be studied 
LeakNep sooxs.—Ceritain books seem to have been written, not 
to instruct us, but only to inform us how much the author knew 
Narrow virws.—Millers think that wheat grows only to kee 


their mills running 


Sevr-concerr.—He who dk ik too much of hin 


es not thi 
far more than he thinks he is 


Decertion.—We are never deceived: we only deceive our 


selves—that is, judge falsely 
Aro.io.—Temperance and a clear sky are Apollo and the 
Muses. 
Horr.—Hope is the second soul of the afflicted 


"uw 


eT | 

The 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Heath's Book of Beauty for 1840. New-York: D. Appleton. 

Tus beautiful work, with the “Irs” by Miss Mitford, surpass 

{| the rest of the tribe of annuals in the splendour and costliness 

The * Book of Beauty” contains contri- 


a 
of their embellishments 
putions from the pens of some of the most eminent writers of the 
av, including Bulwer, D'Israeli, the author of * Vivian Grey,” B 


d 


mmons, Chorley, Milnes and others. A fine collection of annuals 





may be found at Appleton’s in Broadway, and also at Messrs. Linnen 
and Fennel's The * Iris,” edited by Miss Mitford, is decidedly 
the most beautiful that has ever fallen under our examination. The 
engravings are unexceptionably good, and the letter-press, which is 
furnished principally by the author of * Our Village” and by Miss 
Elizabeth Barrett, is worthy of the illustrations 

By a lady of New-York. 2 vols. New-York 


etters from the Old World ' 
Ifarper and Brothers. 





The reading public are not a little indebted to the fair author, 


Haight, for these two interesting volumes. They are com- 


\ 


posed of familiar letters written from Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Asia- 








Minor, Turkey and Greece ; the antiquities, curiosities, and man- 
ners and customs, together with all the natural interesting incidents 
of travel, are related in the most graphic and entertaining manner 


Mrs. Haight evinces a refined and cultivated taste in all that is 


and 





ul in art and nature, her descriptive powers are never 





g upon the masterly 


more happily employe d than when discoursing 


ancient art, or upon the picturesque or sublime 
will be pleased to hear that these 


productions ol ] 





scenery of nature. The public 
yolumes are to be succeeded at an early day by two more, con- 
taining letters written by the same author during her travels in 


northern, central, eastern, and southern Europe 


aor 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


Southern Literary Messenger.—We have frequently taken occa- 





sion to speak in high praise of this admirably-conducted periodical, 
in the pages of which are brought tog: ther the literary productions 
of the north and south. The great support extended to the Mes- 
senger in the southern states speaks well for the liberality and taste 


of the people in that section of our country ; nor is the circulation 


of this work confined to one part of the land, but it obtains, as we 
sre happy to hear, a very large number of readers in the eastern 


and northern states. The criticisms of the Messenger have ever 


| fairness; and to this distinguish- 


yana 





eer, marked with gr 


ing feature perhaps, as much as to Its able original papers, the work 





«indebted for the marked favour which it receives from the most 
licious 


he Knickerbocker 


“Tt dces not deserve pra 





—Dean Swift said of a certain book of poems, 


se, but greatly needs it ;"’ we may revers 


this saving, and apply it with much truth to the Knickerbocker : it 


but ber and 
} 


stood 


vreatly deserves it In the nu 





es not need praise 


1s lor a lone time 





$ this mag ne h 





] 


articies 


well; and, in addition to the furmished regularly every 


month by Washington Irving—a host in himself—we notice in late 





ers from writers who have never before been 





work throughout the country 
P 


, and the estimation in which it is held abroad 


1 by the republication in Lendon, im different forms, 


les immediately after 


s’ Maga 


the receipt of them 


d Commercial Review for January 





—This numb nptly issued on the first of the month, commen- 
ces the second volume ol! this ¢ ile and y ypular periodical, whic i has 
Riready become a andard work, as ind syn nsab >the counti 

se as Mc( wh's Dictionary Mr. Hunt has been fortunate in 
nt gfor his pages co t itions trom the most distr ushed 
write in the co I whost licta po ( l economy 

rcial subjects must command he respect and atte 
readers of intelligence The January number is a 


and we recommend the work in 


ne¢erity to the put 


Intrinsic value 

















Burton's Gentleman's Vaca —Amusement and inst 
tre more happily blended tog: r in this periodical than in any 
t sh magazme with w 1 we are acquainted ; there a fresh 
Sand raciness in the « lal sKete s which have lately appe ad 
s ves g e irres ‘ yt te y epicur Edgar S. Poe 
. r whose edit | superv it s now published, 
has muc nproved it w ( re his stration, a very 
ag e and popular work 
The L s Book.—I 1 seem superfluous tc ceak raise 
at 4 ew 1 < 1 mm ¢ twent ve t 
cire yn iw beheve at least this « 
r tone w 1 W ! tor In meurr the gr 
r st bn r sv «and elegant pict len 
s tes ol? s tes ol ce work, et The 
rary contents of the w ‘ ly respectable d, wether 
the Lady's Book is an a ving-room compan 
Ladies’ ( | come to the Comy n. secon 
s iss, ¢ er merit Or po arity 1 dis 
- I e ol i emt rictv and ex site finis p 
s engray " } ' asion of M Osgood t 5 cdito- 
nal corps will ee e real value of its pages The 
cir t ot $s Dp belicve surpassed vy only one 
therin the co t 
The New- yy holic Register.—We welcome this new la- 
Sourer in the field of letters, and take blame to ourselves for not 
having spoken of it before. The Catholic Register is under the 


€Citorial charge of t 


1 
I 


1c Rev. Felix Varela, who has the assistance 


of several able and well known contributors. 








The slow id 


{| bang him if he took it.” Hf 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


well 





“O.'s” manuscript has been mislaid.—We must decline “* 

communication.— We like ** Common Sense” too well te 
‘Pp. W.%" 
their ontiguity ; they were written by an author who flourished before Muller 


admit nonsense un 





der that signature anecdotes are remarkable for nothing but 


**W.'s" mask does not cover his ears.—The laboured review of ** The Poets 


of England,” ts respectfully declined.—Our thanks are due to 8. F.C." for 





his article on the genius of Mozart ; unfortunately a part of his manuscript has 


been mislard—wiil he furnish us with another copy?—Our pages cannot be 
made the arena for the setilement of personal quarre!s 


been aware of thts 


* H.” should have 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


We commiserate the sufferings of our correspondent whose com- 
munication follows, and regret that we cannot offer him any relief 
Mx 


members are generally denominated crusty old fell 


Epitror—!I belong to that unfortunate class of society whose 


ws. Unhappily 
my temper is so irascible, that the least improper or unmeaning re- 
mark completely unhinges my whole nervous system 

N 
new year, by all sorts of people, directly in the face of the most 
| 


choly 


hing has annoyed 





me so much of late as being wished a happy 


The melan 





alpable impossibility of the realization of » wish 


lav of the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and forty 


had not fairly dawned, ere I was aroused by a loud rapping at my 


door, and saluted by Cato, my boot-black, with “* Happy new year,” 


and his bill for the last quarter. Then followed the maid-servant, 


with my shaving-water at the delightful temperature of thirty-three 


Fahrenheit, or one degree above freezing ; she, also, simpered out 


‘** Happy new year—hope you will not forget me—must excuse 





appearance—wages are so low I cut my chin three times whil 


shaving. My youngest son, Bob, now made his entre with 





** Happy new year” on his tongue, and a tear in his eye, complai 


ing bitterly that Santa Claus did not put something in his stockin 





Then mv wife awoke—* Happy new year, my dear! Don't forget 


to leave forme ; I promised Miss Blonde, the milliner 


and Miss Mantilla, the dress 


** Happy new year,” 


some money 


their bills 


maker, to settle this morn 





ing.” said my man-servant, bringing in a half 


cooked beefste. 





3 . 

, some cold buckwheat cakes, and the compliments 
/ 

co k 


over, | was ushered 


of the season from the 
Breakfast 


august assemblage 


mto my sitting-room bh 
» In the 

baker, milkman, and tailor 
her. “ Beef,” 


but turkevs.” 


front rank of whic ired my butcher, 


* Happy 


nh appe 
new year,” cried they all 


said the b er, “* is very dull; nothing sel 





Preliminaries over, each 


wuest 


with renewed wishes for ** many happy returns of the season 

Prav, Mr. Editor, ought not some punishment to be devised { 
those who thus wantonly insult the miserable, and needlessly aggra 
vate their su*erings ? 


Street musi day to a waggish friend 
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door, la yt t r t ] i rt cives 
on the tamb ana ti t e, t nN t ce tota 











wr ves 
lt to of being an essory to this n We 
cq t next t ce we et him t t t 
We have heard of one similarly « 

stanced, t mm he was « threw 

1 si yt r \ y tore, exclain l ‘ 

there, now, that will do ’ r, and fo away lo w 

e rect ved the | \ r ort Six ‘ put v 

never stops | ses 


rican ed of this rw pr r on Tick r 
f Boston, being t of the teenth London ¢ It 
worthy o r re 1 by Di ' t<« , of “¢ 
sities of Literature at? ‘ ! I i 
, to ke an r of t Ke d Ad 
! fact is v t tT ! We 
K ‘ cv 4 ’ ! i oO 
lent in their productions as H ‘ : “ Hynat 
1 parallel in the I i r he * Rejected 
Addresses” too we ito ear t last v ‘ 
is been out of print fora long t this « e foru , 
tion ¢ ] etw xte 
Hints to idis , Henr Guise,” makes this 
xe remark In our ‘ r, there is no 
ng Ww 1 we so misca at 8 e ever-vary rv © of tame 
t us but o natural to ok upon it as seems to others 


the man of 





ler, on whose 


business by the button, and remorsely robs hin on the king's high- 
way of a thing ten times more valuable than the purse which would 


written 


7 


> 
Personal reminiscences. —On one vecasion. 


e¢ House of 


ament, the va 


when the late King 


a " 
William was on his way tot Lords, for the purpose of 
proroguing parli | cortége was suddenly t rought to 














a stand, as it was proceeding with all the pomp and splendour 
suitable to the occasior , thr hone of the umbrageous avenues 
in St. James’s Park, by an accident which befel one of the cream- 
coloured palfreys emploved in dragging the cumbrous cart age of 
state leisurely along As the persons attached to the suite were 
busily « wed im extricat ’ ca ial from his rious situation, 
i small, piercing voice was ird exclaiming from where no one 
could tell, * Flare up, Bill! flare up, Bill!” The etlect of this ap- 
peal, considering the circumstances of the moment, and the pecu 
iar position of political affairs at that remarkable period, was truly 
electrifying. An universal titter went round among the officers 
present, who, alt rh cons s of somet ¥ like decorous con 
duct, in giving way t ‘ \ ent | ot « tron in the 
royal presence, s mv to restram themsely until, at last, 
the king, whose ide of the ludicrous were stro and irresistible, 
caught the conta s ect a ck i carriage, 
gave vent to one of t convulsive guffaws, (as the Scotch would 
term them,) which so frequently came upon him when under the 
least risible excitement Me while the ery of * Flare up, Bult” 
continued to be heard at stated tery but no one mong the 
party as vet had been able to discover the delinquent At last, as 
the procession was al to be put once more m motion, one of his 

mayjesty's aides-de-camp, spied a dark, sooty object perched amor r 

the trees, who s t te i r wit moetlatsle ! rturt 

ability of spirit ¢ t assem below, and evidently not 

a little gratified at 1 it which his ow rmless fling at 

royalty had produc The « very W nmediately commun 

cated to the king, who " »t ‘ ‘s face, observed, 
with his wonted gi Iw flare up, my boy :" and so 

e did: f ‘ ver Ww ‘ ‘ y ‘ on, and 

sternness of purpose, or ae « to see his 

cope tree and ha vi ‘ tto the re 
form bill wit e rem et 1 ce tiers and the 
representations ¢« ( | ! 
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1 process t the last f B 

Ay | N V like to know whx 

‘ s priority the \ 


t sand wor 1 ‘ , ds, 
but | deriva 8, except t a verbs; 
to whi mn e added t : t set 
daov in the di wry, are ¢ ete ¢ } eT ‘ 

vc considered fore r Qf t al it twenty- et 1, or 
nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin The majority of 


the rest, in what proportions we cannot say, are Latin and Greek ; 


Latin, however, has the largest share 
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THEY DEEM IT A SORROW GONE BY. 
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The smile is again on my cheek, 
The jest is again on my tongue; 
I see them exult when I seck 
The haunts of the gay and the young: 
They think a new love will atone 
For one that but blossom’d to die; 
They see not my tears when alone— 
They deem it a sorrow gone by. 





MISCELLANY. 





STANZAS. 


Eves! eyes! beautiful eyes! 
Stars that in liquid ether roll : 


Bright—flashing forth like those in the skies, 


From the cloudless heaven of her soul 
But brighter are ye than stars, for they 


Do only glow in the gloomsome night— 
But you endure through the night and day, 


Lending to each an equal light 


Lips! lips! beautiful hips ! 


Sweet to look on—sweeter to press :— 


Dew more delicious the bee ne'er sips 


From spring's fresh flow’rs in his daintiness. 


But better than fruit or fow’rs are ve, 


For they ere the autumn comes are dead ; 


But you as sweet in the winter be 
As summer time—as ripe, as red. 
A rar pun.—* That fellow ****,” said W., 
to spend it.” “ Yes,” remarked J., * he 
state of great pecuniary embarrassment.” 
dies,” exclaimed the same witty person ; 
nights.” 


Variety. —* Custom cannot stale his infinite variety. 


*‘ with his princely | 
fortune, is so overburdened with wealth, that he does not know how | 

is evidently living in a} 
* Waiter, snuff the can- 
“these wicks are fort- 


the stall ofa public writer in la rue du Bac, at Paris, is the follow- | 


ing inscription :—** M. Renard, public writer, advising compiler, |j he said, 
translates the tongues, explains the language of flowers, and sells || * Well, do you know me 


fried potatoes.” 


Conunprum.—Mr. W., a clergyman, was mentioned to B. as | 


being extremely willing at all times to devolve his clerical functions || one of them. 
* Why is W. like i 
“ Because he expects every man to do; 


upon any deputies who would undertake them 
England, then *” asked B. 
ius duly.” 


Over | 


¥ 


| 


|| sounds ; 


| work of the world ; 


Lorp sanpwicn.—Lord Sandwich, when dressed, had a dignified 
appearance ; but to see him in the street,he had an awkward, care- 
less gait. ‘Two gentlemen observing him when at Leicester, one 
of them remarked, * I think itis Lord Sandwich coming ;”’ the other 
replied that he thought he was mistaken. ‘* Nay,”’ says the gentle- 
man, “I am sure it is Lord Sandwich ; for, if you observe, he is 
walking down both sides of the street at once.’ But Lord Sand- 
wich gave a better anecdote of himself :—“ When I was at Paris, I 
had a dancing-master; the man was very civil, and on taking leave 
of him, I offered him any service in London. * Then,’ said the man, 
bowing, ‘I should take it as a particular favour if your lordship 
would never tell any one of whom you learned to dance.’ ”’ 


Vowerts AND consonants.—Brute animals have the vowel 
man only can utter consonants. It is natural, therefore, 
consonants should be marked first, as being the frame- 
and no doubt a very simple living language 
might be written quite intelligible to the natives without any vowel 
sounds marked at all. ‘The words would be traditionally and con- 
ventionally recognized, as in short-hand ; thus: Gd ertd th hen nd 
th rth. I wish I understood Arabic ; and yet I doubt whether to 


that the 


| the European philosopher or scholar it 1s worth while to undergo 


| 
| 





| 


the immense labour of acquiring that or any other Oriental tongue, 
except Hebrew 

Wir versus tTyranny.—<Al Hejaj, who governed Trac more than 
twenty years, was equally remarkable for his cruelty and love of 
wit. He one dav met a strange Arab, and asked him, ** What sort 
of a man is this Al Hejaj, of whom people talk so much!" “ He 
is a great scoundrel,’ replied the Arab. ‘* Do you know me! 
asked the irritated governour. ‘ No,” said the stranger. ‘I am,” 


“that Al Hejay of whom you give so bad a character.”’| 
* asked the Arab in turn. ‘* No,” was 
the reply.‘ Tam,” said he, “a member of the family of Zoheir, 


whose posterity all become mad three days in the year, and this is’ 


Al Heja) freely pardoned the insult. 


Stncuiar 1ka.—On a placard affixed near the menagerie of the || 


king's garden at Paris, are these words :—* For the preservation of 
the animals, people are forbidden to give them anything to eat.” 


Conus, THE Poet.—The following ridiculous incident respect 
ing this great poet, happened to that elegant writer, Dr. Longhorne, 
according to the ingenious author of ** The Juvenile.” Dr. | 
horne, hearing that Collins the poet was buried at Chichester, 1 

| velled thither on purpose to enjoy all the luxury of poetic sorros 
over his grave. On inquiry, he learned that Mr Collins was inter 
red ina sort of a garden surrounded by the cloister of the cathedr 
which is called the paradise. He was let into this place bv t 
' sexton, and after an hour's seclusion in it, came forth with all the 
solemn dignity of wo. On supping with an inhabitant of the towr 
in the evening and describing to him the spot sacred to his sorrows, 
he was told, that he had by no means been misapplying his t 
that he had been lamenting a very honest man, and a very useiu 
member of society, Mr. Collins, the tar/lor. 
New pisues.—The Corsaire, a French paper, says -—** On¢ 
| the outposts of the French army at Algiers killed two snakes anca 
lion, which they sent to the floating restaurant on the following 
The carte of this restaurant, among other things, contained tl 
following :—filet de lion, saute dans sa glace, matilotte, 
boa a la tartare, fraise de lion a la poulette, pieds de lit 
lion fraisé aux petits pois,” ete 

SeNsIRLE REMARK.—“ G. is so very close,” it was observed 
will squabble about a single farthing.” ** Well,” remarked W 
“T have always thought that the squabbles about the 
better.” 

FRENCH POETICAL 
his mistress against the fascinations of such an individu 


j rene 
ce serpet 


less one 


IDEA OF 4 DANDY.—M. Pacelise, in warning 





a alls 


“un millefleur Judas.” 


Young T. has fixed upon a certain day, 


| pot tg 

} ['wixt ten and one, his tatlor’s bill to pay. 
| Quere the odds it never will be done ! 

| I quote his words—eractly ten to one 





near the ¢ 


in al aees 
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